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The Development of Greek Architecture. 


HE Ionic order and 
details are under 
still more, much 
more, decided obli- 
gations to Asia than 
the Doric to Egypt, 
and naturally, inas- 
much as they passed 
from Persia or Asia 
Minor to Greece 

already replete with motives de- 

rived from the applications of 
carpentry that Egypt entirely 
failed to supply. Consistently again, there- 
fore, the Ionic style affected from the first 
and persisted in lighter proportions than the 

Doric. It has appeared, or, at least, been very 
plausibly inferred from representation on the 
vases, and one exemplar structure at Selinus, 
that when the features of the stone structures 
of Egypt in column and cornice were first 

applied by Greeks they were wedded by them to 

the lighter forms of their own timber precedents 
s0 far as the new material would allow. But 
this was not permanently, nor, indeed, can we 
suppose for long. The more limited scantling 
available for stone on the one hand enforced 
contraction of intervals absolutely when stone 
alone was to be employed, and Egypt, moreover, 
could scarcely be taken into counsel in art with- 
out impressing peremptorily a consciousness of 
the dignity that resides in heavy masses and 
bold contours and crowded ordination; and so 
against the Selinuntine temple and the vases 
we have to place the contrasted archaic propor- 
tions of the first Parthenon, and of the temple 
at Corinth. The Greek knew how to select the 
most cumbrous forms of wooden construction to 
be harmonised with the more massive style of 
the Egyptians, and turned to forms in favour 
with the genius of the versatile colonists of the 

Eastern coasts, to find expressions for lighter 
and less awful associations. And here the 
problem that he encountered was still essentially 
the same,—to transfer into masonry details that 
originated in carpentry, and that, apart from 
recommendations of elegance, had too strong 
hold on use and habit to bear to be dismissed ,— 
and then to transform these to such an extent 
that no crude betrayal of origin should be obtru- 
sive,—that metamorphosis should be so complete 
as to assert itself as fixed and final,—and to 
reduce all to those rules of simple repetition and 
symmetry that are indispensable for architectural 
repose. 

In following forth the timber construction of a 
simple trabeative chamber, we saw how the flank 
would present a wall-course equivalent to an 
architrave, and above it an interspaced series of 
ends of beams,—the prototypical triglyphs , 
while at the ends the architrave would be 
covered by the extended side of the beam,— 
representative of a continuous unbroken frieze. 
It would manifestly be quite as consistent for a 
representation of such an arrangement to be 
carried completely round, and so supersede the 
display of ends of beams on the flanks, as for 
itself to be superseded in favour of triglyphs 
repeated along the front in defiance even of the 
incongruity of a beam at the angle being implied 
to extend in both directions. The small Ionic 







temple on the Ilyssus presents the type of such 





an entablature above an architrave not divided 
into the fascias that had an independent origin. 

Let us suppose now, to keep still to the 
simplest example, that the entire front of our 
typical chamber is left open from wall to wall, 
being spanned above by the single beam. This 
beam has now for the front the fanction of an 
architrave, although ranging and on a level with 
the frieze on flank, which there is neither reason 
nor opportunity for repeating above it. The 
walls that support it exhibit in front the section 
of the wall-plate below the transverse beams; 
and it is surmounted consistently either by a 
cornice immediately, or by the visible and pro- 
Jecting ends of horizontal purlines of incom- 
parably smaller section than its own. The wall 
ends may be left or treated as antz or superseded 
by columns indifferently ; in either case a com- 
bination results that again may be returned upon 
flank in architecture of masonry uniformly, and 
is distinguished as curtailed of one member,—the 
intermediate frieze. The rock-cut architectural 
facades of Lycia, as represented in Texier’s 
work, exhibit this form with most glaring indi- 
cations of its origin. It is repeated, with 
abundant Hellenic enrichment and elaboration» 
in the Ionic heroon of Xanthus, of which the 
architectural and sculptural fragments are in 
the Lycian Room at the British Museum. The 
order here was without a frieze; in compensation 
the architrave was, in contravention of all 
fitness, charged with sculpture. The archaic 
Doric temple at Assos,—a rare example in Asia, 
—though with a regular frieze and sculptured 
metopes, exhibits the same provincial solecism 
of a sculptured architrave; it is now in the 
Louvre. The frieze is also wanting in the Ionic 
entablature of the Pandroseum at Athens, but 
compensation is there obtained consistently with 
elegance by unusual elaboration of the cornice 
on the one hand, and then by the graceful 
dignity of the columnar maidens. 

The Lycian monuments enable us to follow 
very accurately the origin and development of 
the course of dentils that replace, in Ionic archi- 
tecture, but in no way represent, the mutules of 
the Doric entablature. Many rock-cut tombs 
occur that are pure representations in stone of 
unqualified carpentry, and present the very com- 
binations that are still employed in native con. 
structions. Others exhibit imitations of an 
architectural masonry that was itself a more or 
less modified imitation of woodwork. We 
recognise without difficulty a layer of small 
cylindrical poles disposed across the architrave 
as close together as possible; in the regularity 
of stone imitation they are all alike and even, 
and in exact contact. A continuous course 
above, of single or several ledges, represents a 
border or framed coping of squared timber that 
retained a layer of earth pressed down upon the 
flat roof so hard as to exclude heat and moisture. 
In the Lycian Room at the British Museum will 
be found a fragment of such a cornice or entab- 
lature, so to call it,—the cylindrical members 
surmounted by what is rather a heavy triple 
fascia than a mere coping of superimposed 
planks. The close-set circles on the architec- 
tural fragments from Mycenz, of structures 
which mythology, if we may not say tradition, 
ascribed to Lycian builders, are manifest 
reminiscences of this style of construction, and 
the more open circular plates or discs upon the 
upper fascia of the architrave of the Pandro- 
seum may have like relationship, only one 
degree removed. In some examples we see the 
series of cylinders closed at either end by a 
squared rod of like diameter, and in later forms 
their places are taken throughout by such rods 
which project with intervals between them, and 
appear as proper dentils. This is a feature 
which is thereafter never or rarely absent from 
the Ionic of Asia Minor. Marks on the under 
side of the cornice of the Xanthian heroon 





none were found,—at least, none were recognised 
and brought to England. It may be noticed in 
passing that the picture of this structure by the 
discoverer, on the base of the model, is a false 
restoration; it will be found corrected, with 
authentic measurements, by H. Falkener, in his 
Museum of Classical Antiquities. In passing 
also it may be regretted that the energy for 
acquisition that is happily vigorous in the 
National Museum should not be seconded by 
some national provision for adequate publication 
of the treasures acquired,—acquired in trust for 
the whole world of art and letters. Neither 
from individual students nor popular publishers 
can we expect engraved records of all the archi- 
tectural fragments of the Mausoleum that, until 
engraved, might for all purposes of even 
home study, not to say foreign, be just as well 
still buried in a marsh or built into a wall at 
Badrun. To return :— 

There is still another combination of these 
simple elements that is worth observing, for the 
sake of the mark it has left on architectural 
history, though it never commended itself to the 
taste of the Greek during the better ages of the 
art. The transverse beams may be made to 
rest immediately, not on a wall, but on a series 
of independent supports,—on columns. Upon 
this supposition, the ends of the typical chamber 
are to be regarded as closed, and the flank open, 
presenting a range of columns, on the summit of 
each of which would appear the end of a beam 
covered again by the continuous timber ledge. 
Thusis derived theordination of therock-cut tomb 
of Darius, where the equivalents of beam-ends 
or triglyphs rest on the hollow backs of double- 
bull capitals. The plain die that is constantly 
placed upon enriched Egyptian capitals, had, 
there can be little doubt, a similar origin. It 
began as the end of a main beam that carried a 
roof,—afterwards lost its prolongation behind, 
like the Greek triglyph, and even suffered the 
farther derogation of being formed out of the 
same stone as the member above it. The heavy 
abacal block of Byzantine architecture so con- 
stantly interposed between capital and archivolt 
had no other origin. So when we study the 
transformations that produced the Romance 
churches on the Rhine, it soon breaks upon us 
from some more marked example, that a member 
more or less bold above the capital is, in fact, all 
that remains of the atrophied Roman archi- 
trave,—for the most part an exaggerated mould- 
ing of the architrave band. And is it not before 
our eyes in many a church in London, how the 
Roman column advanced below a broken and 
returned entablature,—advanced as it gained con- 
fidence still further, and brought away with it, 
to stand free all round, an entire segment of the 
entablature ? The nearest approach to an applica- 
tion of this motive in Greek architecture within 
the limits of its purest period, is the peculiarly 
developed abacus, by recognising which Mr, 
Cockerell so happily completed the internal 
column at Basez. 

As regards the column, we find its essential 
parts and characteristics recognised in a general 
way in almost all architecture of all countries, 
civilised or barbarous,—of the New World or the 
Old. The flat plinth, the diminishing shaft, the 
capital and abacus, may be recognised in rudi- 
mentary forms among hut-building savages of 
all climes: among the qualified barbarians of 
military or sacerdotal empires,—of Assyria or 
Egypt,—we find these forms elaborated with 
considerable sense of ornamental effect that was 
not the less unappreciated by the Greek, be- 
cause in correcting his own ideal of their 
fanctions and appropriateness of expression, he 
made no scraple of altering them in every 
detail, or of reversing them, as readily as,—with 
one degree less of license,—he sometimes omitted 
one altogether. The slender Doric column of 
the Greek vases has invariably a flat plinth,‘like 
the Egyptian columns invariably, whether 





proved that they had been applied there, thougb | 
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slender or bulky ; but it is as invariably omitted 
in the monumental Doric that has attained to 
full consciousness of majesty and fall proportions 
of massiveness. The suggestive model of the 
Ionic voluted capital is clearly recognised upon 
Aseyrian monuments, and with muck more 
exactness than in the overwrought and fantastic 
combinations of Persepolis. But even in Assyria 
the forms appear to have become already so con- 
ventionaliced that we are hopeless of gaining a 
hint for tracking them backwards to any simple 
constructive principle or contingency. 

The Greek, it is most certain, took no care to 
penetrate to the obscure motive hidden in bar- 
baric history: and the night of ages; but he 
caught with eagerness at a form that he per- 
ceived was susceptible, for all its erndity, of 
becoming a vehicle of refinement and elegance, 
and conferred upon it an expressiveness from his 
Own resources in lien of the worn-out or lost, 
that may easily have been entirely new, and 
quite as easily an unconscious revival. 

Although it were possible to resolve the forms 
of Greek architecture far more extensively, not 
to say satisfactorily, into details and contingen- 
cies of primitive constraction, it should still be 
understood that the interest of the result is 
chiefly archzeslogical, or at best historical, and 
is not by any means to be rested in as an expla- 
nation of Greek architecture—as accounting for 
the ultimate combination. All that is most im- 
portant in this was due, as all architectural 
excellence must be, to a rare conjunction of 
artistic sensibility—sensibility to beanty,—with 
philosophical or scientific thought. Weare too 
poor in store of the earlier precedents of the 
Greek styles to be able to trace the course of 
these formative influences as precisely as we 
follow them in their work, when centuries after 
they were co-operant again—and again selected 
original crude forms, or forms once refined that 
had become degraded into crudity, and endowed 
them with a novel energy of life, and re-created 
them as the Gothic style. 

Bat that such were the truly vivifying and 

anising energies in either case is at least not 
likely to be doubted by artists and architects, 
however they may be underrated or overlooked 
by critics of Greek development in this or any 
other direction, who are too unfamiliar with the 
difficulties of edacing Beauty—that, yarera ra 
cada. In the beauty of the language of Greece, 
which I have already referred to as having 
much analogy in its development with that of 
its architecture, we may consider the formative 
influence of the sesthetic sense to have operated 
almost purely. Language, in its stages of de- 
velopment, is modified almost unconsciously — 
men did not contrive words, and plan syntax 
while they were altering both every day—at 
least from lifetime to lifetime. The result in 
Greek is a language in which, for example, there 
is no name for a single abstract quality that is 
not so agreeable that it may not be welcomed 
in use as a personal appellation. It sends, then, 
a cold shudder through one to read in Lectures 
on the Science of Language (Max Miiller, p. 179), 
that the Greek sense of euphony—their abhor- 
rence of guccessions of sounds offensive to 
delicate ears, “ was nothing but laziness’ —“ to 
economise the muscular energy, beginning from 
the abdominal muscles, mf ending in the 
muscles that open the glottis to its widest 
extent ’—“ the result of muscular effeminacy.” 
Admitted it must be that no such weakness can 
be imputed to the ears to which the word Pfro- 
pfenzieher is cited on the same page “ as any- 
thing but an unpleasant sound.” 

There is an etymology of architectaral mem- 
bers as there is of words—and the study of it is 
po leas involved in one case than in the other,— 
has the same difficulties and the same rewards,— 
has to ne gree by parallel processes—and 
under guard of the same watchfal precautions. 
The meaning of an architectural member may 
diverge as far from its primitive as that of a 
word—and the changes of form in one case, 
whether meaning varies or not, may be as ex- 
travagant as in the other. When the meaning 
has remained unaltered, the interest lies in re- 
tracing and recognising the successive stages of 
“phonetic corruption” of the word—the lec- 
turer had better have said “‘ phonetic alteration ” 
where improvement is always a possibility —the 
laws and characteristic powers that brought it 
about, and at last in identifying the primitive 
form, and detecting, if possible, some natural 
connexion between the sound and its meaning. 
In this set of changes, the most conspieuons in- 
fluences will often be extraneous to the exact 
original meaning, but never independent of re- 





ference to any meaning whatever; they may be 
such as the requirement for greater brevity or 
celerity of pronunciation or inability of a new 
tribe or family to pronounce particular letters, 
as architecturally a member is modified for 
cheapness, for material, for want of artizans of: 
skill, or for new applications. But even so as 
reference to and sense of the meaning, original, 
derivative, or transferred, lives on throughont, 
this sense will continue operant all through ; and 
even as @ significant propriety ruled at the first 
invention of an architectural detail or adoption 
of a word, so will it continue to operate and 
influence change in one direction rather than 
another—,and so leave certain not casual but 
characteristic impress on even the most meta- 
morphosed form. 

Oar other factor has been bidden to stand by, as 
unceremoniously as unreflectingly. The features 
of Greek architecture, or, indeed, of any other, 
are as little capable of assuming beautiful 
expression, even after their order of distribution 
has been determined, as the features of the 
human face, unless controlled by some principle, 
unknown it may be, and difficult to evolve, but 
certain not the less of governing, proportion,— 
of definita ratios between commensurables. 
Accident, guesswork, selection from mere tenta- 
tive attempts may be all that come into question 
in subordinate works; but in the highest of all, 
where the harmony moves on throughout without 
breach or lapse of quantitative propriety, some 
more conscious and digested study must be 
assumed. There may be difficulty in recovering 
the principle, but its existence is palpable, in its 
consequence the result. We must not be satisfied 
to evade the problem in these terms, which we 
find, in the recent work, in so many respects as 
meritorious as laborious, of Adolf Michaelis, on 
the Parthenon. “Many attempts have been 
made to formulate in numbers the proportions 
of the individual architectural members; bunt 
the proportions obtained are, for the most part, 
so complicated, and of such different nature 
as between different parts of the structure, 
brought into comparison, that it is difficult to 
recognise an intention among them. Perhaps 
the captivating impression of the general pro- 
portions of the structure (it is pleasant to find 
this admitted) reposes precisely on the fact that 
they have no commoensurable numbers what- 
ever as their basis.” 

It is not in this spirit that the topic is adverted 
to either by Mr. Fergusson or by Sir Digby Wyatt 
in his Slade Lectures. 








ORNAMENTAL DESIGN IN THE 
WORKSHOP. 


In spite of the tendency of popular taste, in 
regard to ornament, to run in mere grooves of 
fashion, it is unquestionable that of late years 
there has sprung up among some, at least, of 
those who build and furnish houses, a progres- 
sive desire for something better and more 
intellectual in the way of decoration than is 
furnished by the ordinary dealer in furniture, 
plate, and other household accessories. There 
are those who are desirous to have the interior, 
as well as the exterior, of their habitations 
artistically treated; and, consequently, it not 
unfrequently happens that the architect is called 
upon to design furniture and other items for his 
client, in addition to his more special duties in 
planning and superintending the building. As, 
however, it is manifestly impossible, from con- 
siderations of time and money, that this special 
designing and manufacture of meubles for each 
individual case can be indulged in very largely, 
it becomes the more important that taste in the 
workshop itself should be so refined and educated 
that there may be a chance for the purchasers 
to obtain really artistic and well-wrought articles 
ready-made; and every effort to promote such 
artistic training of the workman and manufac. 
turer cannot but meet with our sympathy and 
encouragement on this ground alone; besides 
which, the taste of the manufacturer and his 
artizans practically governs that of the large 
class of persons who buy without thought or 
care, except for durability and “ money’s worth,” 
and who take what is put before them, without 
asking questions, so long as it is what is fashion- 
able. Could we secure the prevalence, there- 
fore, of a pure taste in design in our workshops, 
we might see the houses of the middle classes 
artistically furnished, even against their own 
will,—a consummation which is at some distance 
yet. In the meantime it becomes a sort of duty 





to take special note of all publications which 


~~ 


aim at effecting improvement in these matters, 
in order both to draw attention to what is of 
value and to exercise a little critical judgment in 
what may be falsities or failures therein. 

We have before us some four-and-twenty 
numbers (new series) of a periodical, published 
monthly, with this object, in six languages (we - 
are not told which six), under the title, in its 
English dress, of The Workshop, and under the 
editing and conduct of “ Prof. W. Baumer, J. 
Schnorr, and Others.”* This consists mainly of 
engravings, well and clearly executed, of many 
varieties of ornamented or ornamental objects, 
in many varieties of style,—sideboards, gates, 
railings, cups, bookcases, &c., in Greek, Roman, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Modern French, and other 
types of style. Each number is preceded by a 
short essay on some subject connected with 
ornamental design, such as ‘‘ Comparative Views 
of Productions of Art Industry of the Present 
Day ;” “The Structure of the Gandelabrum ;” 
“ Crystal Manufacture and Jewelry ;” “ Valne 
and Importance of Ancient Models ;” and so on. 
As these, when not ostensibly written by Ger- 
mans, manifestly emanate from the German 
school of art-criticiem, it is almost needless to 
say that they are, more or less well and t- 
fully written, and that tke criticisms contained in 
them are logically deduced from fixed and, as 
far as we see, perfectly true principles. To 
secure the artizan on both flanks (so to speak), 
the theoretical and the practical, there is farther 
appended to each number a sheet of large-sized 
working details of some of the principal objects 
figured in the numbers. In short, according to 
the statement in the prefatory note, the work 
may be considered “ asa practical and decorative 
work of art” (on art, we supzose ig intended), 
“ farnishing specimens, with working details, for 
all branches of art industry and trade manufac. 
ture. The designs, executed in the first style of 
art, in all cases where not original, are copied 
from the best existing examples, both English 
and foreign, by which the artist and manufac- 
turer have presented to them a combination of 
all styles extant.” This is a very extensive 
programme; and one is inclined to doubt, firstly, 
whether it can, and second!y, whether it ought 
to be fully carried out. As it was said of a 
great though rather artificial English poet,— 

‘* He more had pleased us had he pleased us less; ” 


so we are minded to say of Messrs. “ Baumer, 
Schnorr, and others,” — 


They more had given us had they given us less, 


In the essay prefixed to the first number of 
the original series, entitled “Our Present Need,” 
the editors set forth their general aims as to 
the chief deficiences of modern decorative art, 
or rather the causes of said deficiencies, and the 
means of remedy. We have got, as they truly 
say, into a method of copying by turns all the 
styles of all former ages and countries, but 
with no final result as to the working out of 
any one of them. We have “lost the true 
principles of art’’—“ lost sense and feeling for 
true beauty of form;” “we ignore even the 
simplest dictates of common sense, viz.,—that 
e vessel, every article for necessity, com- 
fort, and Juxury, has some distinct rational form ;” 
—‘‘that each material is marked by certain 
artistic qualities which must be brought into 
characteristic shape, into the requisite forms of 
expression.” What is the remedy? “The eye 
can only be educated by exercise of sight, by 
repeated contemplation and study of the beanti- 
ful. Where are we tofind this? Not in Nature 
alone ; not at least in auch a manner as to be 
of immediate use to the artist. To become a 
master of his art, his task must be to subdue 
even Nature herself by conventional rendering 
of her types, and this he will learn by turning 
to existing works of art, the relies of the past, 
and exercising his eyes and understanding upon 
them.” These sentiments seem in the main 60 
virtuous as to claim and compel our total assent ; 
only when we examine the collection of designs 
placed before us for the exercise and feeding of 
this dormant artistic faculty, we find we are 6x 
pected to be alittle too omnivorous—for a healthy 
growth of taste, at least. The editors make & 
point, as we said, of having presented the arti- 
zan with “a combination of all styles extant ; 
and elewhere they express their scepticism as to 
the result to be obtained from — apy 
single past style as a starting-point : 
from. But it seems rather paradoxical teaching 
to infer that, because no art has been evolved 
from a study of any one style, it may be evolv 








* London: James Hagger, 67, Paternoster-row. 
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from # study of all together. The editors recog- 
nise certain principles and irrefragable laws in 
artistic design; why uot therefore confine the 
artizan’s studies to those styles and specimens 
in which these laws are conformed to? Why 
place before his eyes a collection of specimens 
including some of the most faulty and unprin- 
cipled forms of treatment that can be? Why 
engrave what is bad in taste, and contrary to 
the principles enunciated ? Are these specimens 
intended as @ warning of what to avoid? Or is 
it that the editors, like some other people, have 
a better theory than practice? At all events, 
while noticing some very good things in the pub- 
lication, we are compelled also to point out some 
very bad ones. 

In the matter of farnitare, the designs under 
notice bemg mostly the product of German taste, 
we find a very different type from that which at 
present characterises furnitare made from the 
designs of architects inEugland. We have two de- 
signs, certainly, from Mr. Waterhouse, for a buffut 
and a sideboard (pp. 317 and 330), in the solid 
heavy style, peculiarly fitted for designs in hard 
wood, which has become habitual with some of 
our architects ; the first mentioned of the two is, 
for a simple thing, one of the best in the book ; 
and is, like other productions in the same 
manner, a thing that would look better in execu- 
tion than in drawing; contrasting in this respect 
with many of the productions of the Continental 
Renaissance schools. On the other hand, it is on 
the whole a relief to turn over a book of this 
kind without coming upon any of those crochety, 
angular, bizerre-looking concerns which pass for 
“Gothic furnitare” with some of our young 
enthusiasts. Unhappily we are not withont 
flagrant specimens of bad taste in the opposite, 
what may be termed the meretricious direction. 
If “ naturalism ” is wrong, how are we to forgive 
such a sideboard as that at p. 10 of the old 
series, with its raised ornaments of knots of 
carved fruit and fishes, in the middle of the 
panels? The foot-note points out that these 
may be “suppressed” if a simpler treatment be 
preferred: we wish such things were all “sup- 
pressed” in good earnest. There are other 
specimens of the same taste at page 7 of the new 
series, and elsewhere—festoons and satyrs 
and scrolls. If those are not“ rococo,” Messrs. 
Editors, what do you include under that term ? 
There are among the more ornate designs better 
things than these, less weak and common-place 
in treatment, as the cabinet and mirror, page 8, 
and the chimney-piece and mirror, p. 91; this 
latter is a very sensible, pleasing, and well- 
proportioned design, though made up in the 
main of very well-worn features and details. 
But we will here inculcate a lesson on the sup- 
posed “artizan” student, which the editors 
have neglected to inculcate ; viz., that too much 
ornament, in such things as sideboards and the 
like large pieces of farniture, is an error easily 
fallen into, and which defeats its own object. It is 
much better to see alittle refined ornament 
thoughtfally applied than to see an object en- 
crusted with elaborate carving, leaving no plain 
spaces for contrast; the work for the hand may 
be in the latter, but the work for the mind is in 
the former,—generally at least. In this collec- 
tion, certainly, the plainer pieces of furniture are 
mostly the best; as, for instance, the oak buffet 
on p. 10 (very well suited to the material, and 
which, carefully executed, would have both a 
refined and solid appearance), and the book-case, 
p. 245, the details of which are rather poor how- 
ever. A carved bench “ in the Hall of the Rail- 
way Station, Stuttgard” (p. 39) is very good,— 
solid without being clamsy. Page 185 shows us 
& good console-table and pier-glass behind ; the 
glass frame treated with a quiet, conventional, 
well-considered ornament, which is very satis. 
factory. On p. 219 is about the best design for 
ordinary chairs in the book; none of them are 
very good,—sharing the common fault we see in 
nearly all chair designs, that when any attempt 
is made to give them a solid, stable appearance, 
the legs are made the lightest and thinnest part 
of the structure, whereas they are jast whatshould 
be the heaviest. We like to see a chair and a table 
stand firm on their feet; but it is a gratification, 
small as it may be, seldom to be enjoyed. A 
Cabinet by Herr Steffan, architect, Munich 
(p. 380), shows quiet and tasteful treatment in a 
rather old Renaissance style: it looks very well 
in the drawing, but we fear wonld be but tame 
in execution; engavings shaded in line in this 
way are very flattering to this style of design. A 
tabouret in the Pompeiian house built for Prince 
Napoleon, looks a very good bit of furniture, 
solid and gracefal at the same time; but this, 


again, is a type of article which gains in illus- 
tration. 


Of the specimens of ironwork shown in these 
volumes, it is noteworthy that the wrought-iron 
work is nearly all of an excellent type of design, 
the cast iron in nearly every case villainous. Ic 
is certain that the processes employed in wrought 
work, and the methods of putting the metal 
together, are far more in accordance with the 
artistic capabilities of the material, and tend to 
bring them out more than casting can ever do. 
Indeed, all surface-work and relief comes out so 
coarsely in cast iron, that we opine the only 
thing that should be attempted therein is m the 
way of plain square sinkings to define form, 
without any attempt at delicate variations of 
surface contour. Bat the specimens shown in The 
Workshop are simply vulgar; castings of elabo- 
rate scrollwork and naturalistic foliage; and at 
p- 103 are some panels which are quite out- 
rageously bad to have place in such a work, 
patterns formed of intertwined boughs and 
leaves imitated in iron. The nearest attempt at 
@ speciality of treatment is in the baluetrade of 
the new railway bridge at Mannheim-Ludwigs- 
hafen (p. 174), which is conventional enough, 
but not, we should think, with the kind of sec- 
tions and mouidings for making much of the 
material. The specimens of wrought-iron rail- 
ing and panel-work are all of a more or less 
Classic type, with flowing lines, but treated with 
perfect regularity and symmetry, and all of 
them, unless we except the semicircular door- 
head grille from Vienna (p. 159), of unexcep- 
tionable good taste and elegance ; and it is grati- 
fying to see proof that this kind of work can be 
used in harmony with Classic design with just 
as much beauty and truth as in the Gothic style, 
with which it is usually associated with us. It 
may be worth remark, that in the German 
examples given, so far a» we judge from the 
drawings, much less of riveting and piccing is 
observable than is common with some of our 
most popular metal workers. A wooden railing 
(p. 268), though a good design, is too light, and 
much more suited to cast iron than any of the 
designs given for that material. There are also 
sundry designs for perforated ornamental work 
in wood, a style of work effective and inexpen- 
sive, in which we have often pointed out that 
more might be done among ourselves. The 
French, from whom these designs are taken, 
though using this class of work, have not 
managed to make much of it in the matter of 
grace and elegance of line and design, eo far as 
we have observed. 

It is disappointing to find, among several 
rather elaborate designs for ceilings, so much 
repetition of commonplace and over-ornamented 
treatment,—mere panels and scroll-work. One 
specimen (p. 139) is better than others in this 
respect, the main lines of the composition being 
well arranged, and the ornament, though in pro- 
fasion, kept very flat and unobtrusive; ap- 
parently intended to be in colour rather than 
relief. Among ornamental designs coming more 
immediately under the head of architectural 
decoration are a great variety of specimens of 
carving (foliage, &c.,) from different periods,— 
Greek, Roman, Gothic, and Renaissance, mostly 
very well given by the engraver. Among these 
objects one can scarcely pass without comment 
some of the details of M. Garnier, from the Paris 
Opera-house : though anything bat pure in taste, 
it is impossible to deny to them a spirit and in- 
dividuality of treatment, in their own way, not 
very common in modern architecture. The 
pilaster capital at p. 5 is particularly clever. 
Some modern pillar capitals (p. 167) “in imita- 
tion of the Rhenish type of Romanesque capital” 
are suggestive, No. 9 especially, of novelty of 
treatment in a feature where novelty is rather 
needed ; and a very good suggestion in the way 
of a monument is contained in that to the 
memory of the poet G. Schwab, by Prof. Baumer 
(p. 12), where a kind of heavy square pillar, on a 
plinth, terminates in a quasi-capital, with laurel- 
wreaths and a lyre worked on the face, which is 
surmounted by the poet’s bust. Despite the 
festoon unnecessarily stuck on the face of the 
plinth, this is a far more sensible and purpose- 
like idea of a monument than most we see,—in 
our own country, at any rate. 

Among smaller ornamental designs are some 
that are elegant enough, for cruet-stands, &c., 
and for plates and porcelain, rather overdone 
with ornament,—a common fault. For dinner- 
service plates, &c., a little ornament round the 
rim (which, when in use, is the only paré much 
seen) is more suitable than an elaboration of 





ornament all over the surface: one feels a 


delicacy about eating off such fine things. A 
| French design for steel fireirons (p. 350) is ex« 
ceedingly pretty aud appropriate, both in regard 
to material and purpose; and we will single out 
for particular approbation a stand-lamp for a 
table, designed by F'. Reutsch, of Dresden, which 
ia one of the best things in the book; very 
‘simple, bat thoroughly elegant and suitable in 
‘form, and without the slightest pretence or 
‘gtrainimg after effect. Among a good many 
‘specimens of book-covers are two particularly 
‘good,—anm albam-cover (p. 121), where the 
‘brass bracket that fixes theclasp is made to form 
part of the design of the back in an unusnal 
manner; and a larger book-cover (p. 216), to be 
executed in gilt and stamped leather, which is 
admirable for its simplicity and refinement, not 
without a certain richness of effect. So would 
we Wish our favourite poets to be bound. 

The Workshop circulates, we are informed, over 
“® great part of Earope and the United States,” 
aad we donot doubt that the artizans who study 
it may get many good hints and suggestions 
therefrom ; but we must again tthata style 
of book which might be invaluable if got up 
with more rigid attention to enforcing the best 
art principles, should be reduced in real value by 
the admission of so many things that are ina 
very questionable, and we should almost have 
said obsolete taste,—which ought at least to be 
obsolete. To place together examples of good 
and bad treatment of a feature, and point out 
the difference of principle involved, would have 
been giving good and usefal instruction of a 
kind that is much needed ; but to mix good and 
bad styles up at random, to act upon the artizan 
mind, is a not very wise experiment ;—speaking 
under the sapposition that the editorial taste is 
really as correct in these matters as the preface 
and essays would lead one to suppose. We 
must, at all events, recommend the artizan sub- 
scribers to The Workshop, to take its examples 
with reservation, so far, at least, as any use of 
them in forming principles of design is con- 
cerned. That they are correct and sufficient 
examples of the various types, good and bad, 
which they illustrate, we willingly concede. 
But we have yet to see a book of this kind, at a 
cheap rate, which shall be composed on ove 
uniform principle, that of representing specimens 
of design in different materials in such a man- 
ner as to give in each case the individual man- 
ner of treatment for which the material is per- 
fectly suited, and only that. Such abook would 
bea valuable school of taste for the manufac. 
turer and artizan, which we cannot say of 
Messrs. Baumer & Schnorr’s publication, though 
giving full credit for the ability and good inten- 
tion displayed therein. 








THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THe dumb-wells have again uttered a not un- 
certain sound. Soft, quict air has again strack 
a blow that has been felt far and wide. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the whole nation 
watches with anxiety the progress of the Prince 
of Wales towards recovery from the violent 
attack of typhoid fever by which his Royal 
Highness has been prostrated. The illness 
dates, there is reason to believe, from the 
Prince’s visit to Lord Londesboroagh’s house, 
near Scarborough, for several other members 
of the party there assembled are suffering 
with the same disorder in varying forme. 
The readers of the Builder do not reqnire 
to be told that typhoid fever is produced 
by # poison resulting from the decomposition of 
animal matter; that it is the disease of bad 
draias and damb-wells or cesspits: moreover, it 
is especially the attacker of mature men, and, 
as all know, destroyed one supereminently 
valued life. 

Two months ago, after pointing to the con- 
dition in which the drains and cesspits of many 
large conntry houses are, we wrote, as in other 
words we had written years before,—“ To remedy 
these evils will certainly cost money, and money 
is more readily spared for fashion than for 
domestic comfort and means of health. The 
annual cost of a couple of racehorses would 
pat the family mansion into a sound sanitary 
state. Bat the annual vote is for the racehorses, 
and the foul sewers are left to become still 
fouler, and the family rats are left in peace. 
Vast sanitary improvements have been made 
during the last thirty years, but very much 
remains to be done. There are buried damb- 
wells to be rooted out when di-covered, sewers 
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mansions generally to be properly sewered 
and drained. If the company in the drawing- 
room could see the foul subterranean arrange- 
ments over which they are dancing, and could 
comprehend their danger, they would break up 
and leave in as much horror as they would rush 
from a gunpowder magazine near to aslambering 
fire. Men have yet this prime lesson to learn,— 
namely, that means of health in their dwelling- 
houses are worth far more than rich farniture 
and costly picture galleries, and that these 
means of health cannot be secured until all 
cesspits, cesspools, and dumb-wells have been 
abolished, and there is a dry subsoil, absolutely 
free from the possibility of sewage taint.” 

If we had written with a view to the par- 
ticular incident now before us, other words 
would scarcely have been used. Will the warn- 
ing, emphasised as it is, now be taken? There 
seems every reason to anticipate, under Provi- 
dence, the earnestly hoped-for recovery of the 
Prince ; and should his lamented illness lead to 
a general removal of the dangerous conditions 
we have pointed out, good indeed will have 
come out of evil. 





THE COLOURED DECORATIONS OF 
ST. MARY OF THE CAPITOL, COLOGNE. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 
description of the new coloured decorations in 
this church, referred to recently in our pages :— 

1. Narthex (West Wall).—Our Blessed Lord 
{enclosed in an aureole) sitting in majesty, 
surrounded by angels. 

Under the Windows.—Beneath the windows 
are the representations of various Medizval 
legends. 

Ceiling.—In the domical ceiling in the centre 
or eye are four angels pouring down water 
(representing the Deluge). Surrounding this 
subject are various Scriptural incidents, com- 
mencing from the creation of Adam and Eve, 
and continued to the death of Abel. 

2. Nave (Nave Arcade).—The nave arcade is 
decorated with the “ masonry pattern” as high 
as the capitals. From the abaci up to the ex- 
trados of the arches is a design in flowing 
patterns. Behind the latter and the clearstory 
is a frieze representing our Saviour’s ancestors 
through St. Joseph (on the north side) ; on the 
south our Lord’s descent through the Blessed 
Virgin. The arrangement is such that each bay 
contains ‘three figures, severally canopied. At 
the sides of the clearstory windows is to be seen 
a kind of masonry pattern, with flowing designs 
intermixed. 

Nave Roof or Ceiling.—On the ridge is repre- 
sented the ladder up to eternal salvation,—i.c., 
winged figures in every attitude clinging to the 
various “rungs.” In each bay of the vaulting 
(which is sexpartite) are two medallions, repre- 
senting prophets and prophetesses of Holy Writ. 
Between each of these subjects the spandrel is 
filled with a flowing design. 

Nave Aisles. — These have not yet been 
decorated in colour. 

3. North Transept.—Above the arches of the 
arcade (opening into the aisles) is a frieze 
formed of drapery conventionally treated. In 
the two bays before the apse, immediately over 
the arches, miracles and other Scriptural sub- 
jects are depicted. In the ridge:—1l. A Saint 
tempted by a devil, but supported by an angel. 
2. The Virgin Mary guarded by two angels. 

Apse Concha, North Transept.—In the apse 
concha at the north end is the Crucifixion of Our 
Lord. On each side’ is a symbolical representa- 
tion of sea and earth respectively. In the 
remaining two bays are depicted our Saviour’s 
sufferings, &c. 

Aisle Walls, North Transept.—The walls of 
the aisles are decorated with the masonry pattern 
up to the springing of the arches. The ceiling 
is in quadripartite vaulting; in each bay is a 
circular medallion, containing a grotesque bird. 

Eastern Chapels, North Transept.—In the 
south-eastern chapel there is only plain coloured 
diaper-work. In the north-eastern chapel the 
ceiling is adorned by the figures of “ Justitia,” 
* Fortitudo,” &o. 

4. Crossing of the Church.—In the centre of the 
vault is a painting of the Virgin and Child, sur- 
rounded by six angels, each in a canopied niche; 
between either of these latter are the heads of 
SS. Peter, Paul, Samuel, Hosea, Jesus Sirach, 
and Isaias, contained in circular medallions. 

_ 5. South Transept.—Various Scriptural sub- 
jects are represented above the arch opening 
into the crossing. In the apse concha of the ] 





ceiling ‘(on the south side) is seen the Nativity 
of Our Lord. In the ridge are angels, saints, 
and evil spirits, represented in compartments of 
three. Below the ridge are the incidents :— 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, Parification of 
the Virgin Mary, and miscellaneous Scriptural 
subjects, consisting of miracles, &c. In other 
respects the design is similar to that of the 
north transept. 

Eastern Chapels, South Transept.—The north- 
eastern chapel is decorated with four ornamental 
medallions. 

6. Choir.—The painting of the choir is not yet 
finished, the greater portion of the ceiling being 
concealed by scaffolding. In the eastern apse 
concha is the Coronation of the Virgin. The 
spandrels of the arches are richly decorated with 
conventional and naturalesque foliage. 

Choir Aisles—The choir aisles, or ambula- 
tories, are painted, as far as regards the ceilings 
and the capitals, and the window-splays. 


The Church of St. Maria-im-Capitol is of the 
Early Romanesque style, very plain and massive. 
In plan it consists of a western narthex, nave 
with aisles, north and south apsidal transepts, 
having aisles both on the northern and southern 
sides, as well as eastern chapels (two of the 
latter in each transept). The choir is also ter- 
minated apsidally with an ambulatory. All the 
colouring previously described appears entirely 
modern, but very possibly some kind of autho- 
rity, in the shape of remaining vestiges of the 
ancient coloured decoration, may have been 
found to warrant, in some measure, the treat- 
ment of the various subjects. 








THE ROMAN WALL. 


Or all our national historical monuments the 
walls thrown across the north of Britain by 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pins are the most 
stupendous and interesting. The vast amount 
of engineering skill and manual labour expended 
in their construction, in the face of fierce and 
courageous enemies, is almost beyond calcula- 
tion, even when the great works in their ruins 
are patiently studied,—a task which but few have 
the inclination or power to undertake. To be 
fully appreciated they must be studied step by 
step: the upper barrier from the Firth of Forth 
to the Clyde; the lower, from Wallsend, on the 
east, to Bowness on the Solway Firth. When 
the vestiges of these immense tracts of earth- 
works and masonry are explored, then the in- 
scriptions which illustrate their history are to be 
sought for, scattered in all directions, even so far 
as Chicago. A research of this kind is rendered 
unnecessary, because the recently-published 
works of the late R. Stuart on the Wall of 
Antoninus, and of Dr. Bruce on the Wall! of 
Hadrian, includealmostall that have hitherto been 
discovered. The “ Lapidarium Septentrionale ” 
of the latter gentleman, now being printed, will 
soon give the public, for the first time, a com- 
plete collection of the inscriptions collected on 
the line of the lower barrier; er lineam Valli, as 
the “Notitia” has it, or as it is commonly termed, 
‘The Roman Wall.” But a personal survey of 
the works, at least in part, cannot be dispensed 
with by all who would understand fully the 
difficulties of the task undertaken by the Romans, 
and the manner in which they triumphed over a 
bleak and wild district, and secured their mural 
defences by garrisons in walled castra and 
castella, 

The lower barrier and its auxiliary fortifica- 
tions, are copiously described, and illustrated by 
Dr. Bruce,* who has devoted a long portion of 
an active life to personal surveys and study, and 
who is still earnestly engaged in completing 
his researches. In company with him and Mr. 
Clayton (who is the Guardian Genius of miles of 
the wall district), I have recently renewed my 
acquaintance with some of the eastern parts, 
and have been introduced to discoveries re- 
cently made by Mr. Clayton, at The Chesters, 
which includes the important station called by 
the Romans Cilurnum; and at Carrawburgh, 
once Procolitia. Our researches were crowned by 
the discovery, without the aid of spade or 
pickaxe, of an inscribed altar at Hexham, which, 
as it is the latest addition to the monuments of 
the wall, may claim priority of notice. It stood 
with one uninscribed, about 4 ft. 6 in. high, by 
the side of the church, facing and adjoining the 
new road, in the cutting of which, several years 





* « The Roman Wall : a Description of the Mural Barrier 
of the North of England,” Third edition, 4to, London and 
Newcastle, 1867, 





since, the altars were dug up, and by the pro. 
vident care of the sexton, secured from being 
broken up for building materials; but, until our 
visit, no one ever noticed the inscription, which 
is as follows :— 


APOLLINI 

MAPONO 

* TERENTIVS 

... TR. , OVE*([?] } 

FIRMV3 - SAEN 

PRAEF « CaSTR* 

LEG: VI‘ V ‘P°F: 
D:D: 


“To Apollo Maponas, Terentius Firmus Saenius 
- « « « « Prefect of the Camps to the Sixth 
Legion, surnamed Victrix, Pia, Fidelis, has dedi- 
cated” (this altar). The fourth line, now in- 
distinct, gave, no doubt, the names of the pre- 
fect’s father and family; the latter may have 
been that of Quinctia: it is, fortunately the 
least important line in the inscription. 

The correctness of the rectification I suggested 
some years ago of the hitherto adopted reading 
Apollint Apono upon an altar at Cambridge, 
found at Ribchester, is confirmed . by the clearly 
legible mapono of that of Hexham. An altar 
found on the south-west of the wall is inscribed 
DEO MAPONO, which these other discoveries 
explain as allied to or identical with Apollo, 
who acquired this surname from some place in 
the north of Britain, or from some British or 
Celtic myth, in which possibly, his attributes 
may have corresponded with a deity termed 
Mapon, as those of Mars did, we assume, to 
Belatucader. It is worthy of note, too, that 
Mapono, as a place in Britain, and apparently in 
the north of the province, occurs in the list of 
the geographer of Ravenna. 

Prefectus Castrorum here occurs for the first 
time in Romano-British epigraphy. Ons was 
assigned to every legion; and his duty was to 
direct the laying out of temporary and winter 
stations, their defences and internal arrange- 
ments. The sixth legion (we learn from a Conti- 
nental inscription) came into Britain with 
Hadrian, and has left numerous evidences of 
its presence in the middle district of the wall 
(in which Hexham may be included), as well as 
in Scotland, on the line of the Antonine Wall. 
The foundations of the Church of Hexham are 
composed of the materials of Roman buildings : 
two of the stones have inscriptions recording the 
erection of some public building, in the time of 
Severus; and the erection of an altar: military 
detachments are mentioned in both, and they 
may have belonged to the Sixth Legion, which 
subsequently was quartered at York. Two 
fragments of inscribed stones saved by Mr. Fair- 
less during the recent pulling down of buildings 
are engraved in the last edition of * The Roman 
Wall.” In one of these the sixth legion is also 
mentioned. But, as yet, the name of the Roman 
town or castrum, which occupied the site of 
Hexham, has not been decided on; and will re- 
quire farther consideration ere it be recognised 
beyond question. 

Dr. Brace read a paper on the discovery at 
Hexham, at the opening of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the 
first evening of last month. At the same 
time he brought forward a discovery made at 
Abbotsford by Mr. Robert White. It is a frag- 
ment of an inscription recording the Twenty- 
second Legion, surnamed Primigenia, of the 
presence of which in Britain no other instance 
has been found, except on a coin of Carausius. 
From a marble cippus found at Ferentinum, in 
Italy, it appears that in the expedition to Britain 
under Hadrian there were vexillations of the 
Seventh, the Eighth, and the Twenty-second 
Legion, styled Primigenia, each a thousand 
strong. A visit to Abbotsford to inspect this 
fragment enabled Dr. Bruce to recognise some 
sculptures which had been brought, many years 
since, from Old Penrith, where they were dug 
up; and from the same place it is inferred came 
the fragment under consideration. The sculp- 
tures (figured in Lysons’s “ Magna Britannia”) 
represent Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and 
Venus, and, without much doubt, they have 
belonged to a group of deities presiding over 
the days of the week, such as occurs in the 
tesselated pavement at Bramdean, in Hampshire, 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. Clayton’s excavations on the site of 
Procolitia are daily bringing to light something 
of interest. When the “ Notitia ” was compil 
this station was garrisoned by a cohort of the 
Batavi. Inscriptions discovered upon the spot 
confirm this historical record, and prove also 
that other auxiliary troops, such as the Aquitani, 
were in garrison here, and the reigns of 
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Hadrian, Severus, and Maximinus are indicated 
by lapidary evidence. A large number also of 
minor inscriptions indicating the amount of work 
Gone by various companies of soldiers have been 
found; and lastly one of these thus marked :— 


THRVPO 
NIANA 
PXXIIII 


showing the number of yards built by a century 
called Thruponiana ; a fragment of an inscrip- 
tion to Caracalla ; and a finger-ring incised with 
the letters— 


MAT 
RES 


which, probably may be in the sense of a votive 
offering, MATribus REStitutus, a dedication to 
the Dew Matres, to whom so many altars on the 
line of the wall are addressed. 

On the occasion of our visit, under the 
guidance of Mr. Clayton himself, some substan- 
tial buildings on the south-west of the station, 
on the exterior side, were being laid open. Like 
all the buildings of these castra destined for the 
troops, they were well heated, the prefurnium of 
the hypocaust, in this instance, having a double 
mouth. The consumption of fuel in this cold 
climate, by so many garrisons brought from the 
south, must have been enormous; but wood was 
common ; and that they knew perfectly well the 
benefits of the coal close beneath their feet is 
proved by its presence in situ. In the station at 
The Chesters (Cilurnum) we saw & heap of coal 
just as it had been found in a room where fires, 
for some manufacturing purposes, had been 
used. The walls of Procolitia (like those of 
all the castra and the great wall itself) have 
suffered at the hands of long ages of ignorance 
and selfishness, having been resorted to as a 
quarry of faced stones ready-made for the 
builder ; but now spoliation is checked here and 
throughout a long district of the wall which has 
fortunately been purchased by Mr. Clayton. 

Since my visit to the wall (which I printed an 
account of in my “ Collectanea Antiqua”) im- 
portant discoveries have been made at The 
Chesters. The east and north gateways have 
been laid open, and several rooms in the interior ; 
also the eastern abutment of the bridge over the 
North Tyne. The last is the most remarkable, 
‘and of which we have, so far as I know, no other 
example in this country. It will be sufficient on 
this occasion to direct attention to an excellent 
view of the remains in the last edition of Dr. 
Bruce’s “Roman Wall,” which gives a good 
notion of their solidity and grandeur. The piers 
which supported the wooden bridge have been 
traced and planned, as well as the abutment on 
the western side. The whole is well worth the 
study of architects and engineers. For the rich 
treasures of the ancient mural inscriptions 
and sculpture appropriately preserved at The 
Chesters I must refer to Dr. Bruce’s works, 
especially to “The Lapidarium ;” but there is a 
plaster cast of a fine slab from the west end of 
the Antonine Wall, with an historical description, 
I think, unpublished, which has apeculiar interest 
in illustrating the impolicy of separating ancient 
monuments from their histories and realities. 
The original slab, in spite of the entreaties and 
protests of Dr. Buchanan, and of the Society of 
Antiqaaries of Newcastle, was taken by Mr. 
McChesney, the consul at Newcastle, to the 
University of Chicago, in which he is professor 
of geology. Of what possible use it could ever 
have been there it is difficult to imagine; but if 
ever of service, there is but little doubt it has 
now perished. The bad taste in transferring 
the old Penrith monuments to a garden wall at 
Abbotsford has been referred to; but the taste 
is common, and, no doubt, much of ancient 
epigraphy and sculpture may yet be recovered 
by a systematic examination of houses, out- 
houses, gardens, walls, &c., along the line of the 
great Wall. 

At Benwell, which occupies the site of Con- 
dercum, about two miles westward of Newcastle, 
inscriptions have been found confirming the 
“ Notitia” evidence that a cohort of the Astures 
was permanently quartered here; and showing 
also that detachments of the second and twen- 
tieth legions were here on special service. 
Mr. Rendal has carefully preserved in his 
grounds, on the exterior of the castrum, the 
lower portions of a small square building, doubt- 
less a temple, with two very fine decorated altars 
discovered in it, almost uninjured. The in- 


scriptions on both have historical interest; but 
they are especially remarkable in being addressed 
to a deity under a title hitherto unknown,—that 
of Anociticus or Antenociticus. The two spel- 





lings seem variations only of one and the same 
word, which, like many more in the Romano. 
British mythology, seems peculiar to the country. 
Although I have no example in support of my 
opinion, I think now, as I ever did, that the god 
who received these dedications at Condercum, 
in discharge of vows, is Apollo, or the Sun, as the 
preserver of health, which, in a northern climate, 
and in such a locality, exposed to natural dis- 
turbances and to the powerful foes in open 
rebellion, must have been in daily jeopardy. 
C. Roacu SMITH. 








ARCHITECTURAL NOTES FROM FRANCE. 


ADVICES received from an English architect, 
who has recently visited some of the provinces 
of France, speak of the great activity of build- 
ing operations, both public and private, that is 
everywhere to be noticed. As a general move- 
ment of this kind cannot be attributed to the 
origination of the Governments (as in the case 
of Paris and the chief centres of population), 
there is good reason for believing that the hoards 
which the French, as a people, are in the habit 
of accumulating, are thus finding profitable em- 
ployment. 

At Lille, the cathedral is being perfected, 
under the care of the architect, Monsieur P. 
Cannissié. The nave, which was incomplete, is 
being carried out to its fall length, and the roofs 
over the three spans are being covered in. The 
western tower is being carried up, and will 
receive a spire, with a gallery and chamber for 
a watchman. No less than ten different kinds of 
stone, selected from different quarries in Belgium 
and in the north of France, are employed, 
according to their respective qualities, in outer 
and inner work, and_in the facing and lining of 
the walls, vaulting, piers, steps, foundations, and 
decorative sculpture. The vaulting is in pro- 
gress, and the sculpture is noticeable. The 
private buildings in Lille, especially in the 
handsome new street, are also advancing with 
rapidity. 

At St. Denis great activity is manifest, both 
in repairing the damage caused during the siege 
of Paris, and in carrying on the work of general 
restoration. The cathedral is in the hands of 
the well-known architect, Monsieur Viollet-le- 
Duc. The windows, especially those of the 
clearstory, have suffered severely, as many as 
eighty shells having struck the building. It is 
remarkable that so little damage has been done 
to the substantial parts of the fabric. Some of 
the earliest examples of the flying buttress are 
here to be found, and as in the works of the 
ancient architects these contrivances are struc- 
tural, and not merely ornamental, or, indeed, 
disfiguring, it may be readily calculated what 
would have been the effect of the demolition of 
one or two by the shells. 

At Poitiers, a somewhat retired, not to 
say out of the way, part of France, new 
streets have been laid out, and many private 
buildings are newly completed or in progress. 
They are good substantial structures, with 
an ample allowance of decoration; but as very 
strongly illustrating the want of originality 
and of true architectural power too gene- 
rally observable. A new Hotel de Ville is 
being commenced at Poitiers. The old Church 
of Notre Dame, the exterior of which, especially 
in the choir, needs much reparation, is receiving 
a new chancel paving, of an elaborate design 
in white, black, and red marble. 

At Bordeaux, extensive public works have 
been recently carried out, including hand- 
some boulevards and public markets. The 
physiognomy of this ancient home of the 
English in early times very strongly recalls that 
of a Spanish town, and the gaiety of the people, 
the life and stir in the streets, and the general 
open-air life that fills the place, all tell of 
southern suns. Large numbers of houses are 
in course of construction,—a fact the more 
remarkable when we consider that, fourteen or 
fifteen years ago, there were whole streets of 
unoccupied houses to be found in certain 
quarters of the city. The commencement of 
this activity probably dates before the outbreak 
of the war; but the works are actually in pro- 
gress. The Grand Marché, two pavilions of 
which are finished and occupied, is now being 
completed by the addition of a third. 

We leave to other pages any comments on the 
increasing dulness of Paris, the contrast of 
which with the general activity of the provinces 
is a new and most suggestive feature of the 
condition of France. Everywhere politics are 


now fearlessly talked,—a fact which is in itselfa 
revolution; as the timidity of the rural popula- 
tions, and their willingness to take their political 
opinions ready made from the prefect, the maire, 
or the curé, is one main cause of the readiness 
with which any adventurer who manages to get 
hold of the official reins in Paris is obeyed 
throughout the length and breadth of the king- 
dom. A sense of uncertainty, and of the essen- 
tially make-shift and temporary character of the 
present condition of affairs, is universal. The 
Orleans family were staying, in September, at 
Aix in Savoy, and our friend was struck by the 
universality of the deference paid everywhere 
in public to these princes. That between the 
shocks of the political earthquake the French 
provincials should have betaken themselves, with 
such busy industry, to the rebuilding and im- 
proving of their cities, is a remarkable display 
of the irrepressible elasticity of the race, and a 
proof of the immense resources as yet unde- 
veloped in the country. 








THE REBUILDING OF CHICAGO. 


Ir is interesting to compare the various morals 
and lessons deduced by various writers both in 
England and in America from the late calamity 
at Chicago, and, while teachers having at last 
got a good text, are trying to drown the din of 
the rebuilding of that city, by raising their 
voices to the highest pitch, in the fear that their 
views may not be adopted, it may be worth 
while trying to discover what ideas the Ameri- 
cans themselves entertained on the subject of 
the building of Chicago previously to the con- 
flagration. We all know how the system of 
erecting “ fire-traps” in the form of little wooden 
houses in all parts of the city was decided, and 
how, since the fire, their destruction has been 
characterised by all Americans as a great bles- 
sing wrought by the destroying element. Though 
these huts are looked upon as in a great measure 
the cause of the demolition of the heart of the 
city, yet against that loss every American 
balances the fact that in doing their dread work 
they too have been destroyed. 

In. glancing over a file of the Chicago Times, 
we came upon a rather lengthy article in the 
number for July 9th, 1871, upon the “ Science 
of Building,” and the state more especially of 
Chicago in reference to the practice of that 
science. The writer of the paper devotes him- 
self mainly to the consideration of the subject 
from a money point of view, declaring that the 
system of building wooden houses, and without 
any general plan, is the cause of the waste of 
millions of dollars annually (the sum may per- 
haps be taken cum grano) ; for beyond the facts 
that such erections are continually requiring 
repair, wood being so perishable, and that they 
are “go soon rendered wholly worthless by wear 
and tear,” we are asked to bear in mind that 
“a wooden house is in the nature of a temporary 
loan on ruinous interest. It meets the present 
demand by an immense sacrifice of the future. 
Not only is a wooden house always in need of 
constant patching, but it is an increased expense 
in a dozen other directions. It isso much colder 
than a brick house, that there is a very material 
increase in the cost of necessary fuel. More- 
over, it is of a character so rarely* affected by 
the sudden changes of our winter climate that 
it is perceptibly unhealthier than a brick struc- 
ture. To the loss of the building power there 
must be added the cost of additional fuel, of 
doctors’ bills, of an occasional visit from the 
undertaker, of more clothing for the body and 
the bed, and of other outlays that will be readily 
thought of by one who occupies one of these 
papier maché structures that play so conspicuous 
a part in the residences of Chicago citizens.” 

A man starting in business who has only 
capital enough to erect a small wooden shanty, 
sufficient for his immediate wants, cannot, 
of course, be prevented from building such 
a habitation, provided he keep within the 
limits of the law; but such erections should 
be prohibited within certain limits, and, above 
all, in close contact with large houses. Such 
@ man is recommended to wait till he oan 
afford to build a brick house. It is possibly 
a fair question to ask whether it is wise for 
@ man, for the sake of immediate saving, to 
saddle himself with the certainty of a heavy 
fature outlay. The man who builds a wooden 
house differs from him who builds one of more 
lasting materials somewhat as a man who, 





* We presume the word is used in the sense of “ to 





| such @ rare or great extent,” 
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starting with a moderate outlay, leaves himeelf 
with a note of a thousand dollars to run all his 
life, and upon which he has to pay interest, 
differs from one who, starting with a larger 
outlay, thereafter is out of debt; and besides 
this, upon those who can afford, but do not 
choose, to build a better house, a moral reason 
in favour of brick or stone is brought to bear. 

‘There might be a strong auxiliary argument 
adduced in favour of brick over wood, that the 
owner of a house of the former material has a 
superior moral position over the man who occu- 
pies one composed of the last-named material. 
There is a sense of security, dignity, and stability 
about a brick house which communicates itself 
to the owner or occupant, and which is not pos- 
sessed by the owner or occupant of one of more 
perishable materials. Ccteris paribus, the man 
who owns and occupies a brick residence will be 
a better citizen, a more reliable business man, 
and a more dignified, affable gentleman, than he 
who lives in a wooden concern which every 
breeze rocks like an earthquake.” 

Such a reason is, perhaps, rather beside the 
immediate question of the safety of wooden 
buildings, but we quote it as showing that the 
Americans appear to use every argument they 
can to induce a less free use of wood in the con- 
struction of houses. Wood, they say, and truly, 
ought only to be employed in decorations and em- 
bellishments, and not as the main ingredient; 
and the chief results of more substantial and 
indeatractible houses being built would be found 
in their diminished liability to fire and to the 
wearing influence of the elements; in greater 
salubrity, and a consequent decrease in mortality ; 
in a subsequently diminished outlay, and in the 
general improvement in the appearance of the 
town. 

Chicago, we know, posseesed many buildings, 
and streets, even, as fine as Paris could boast. of, 
and to whatever extent their loss may be attri- 
buted to the existence of so many contiguous 
wooden huts and lumber piles, it is certain their 
fine effect was often as much spoiled by the 
combination as enhanced by the comparison. 

Whatever may have been its faults, Chicago 
has now a grand, though eo mournful, opportunity 
of remedying them. Before this opportunity 
existed, the paper we are referring to came 
forward with advice; and what that advice 
was,—not given, we may presume, in such haste 
and excitement as have produced many strange 
recommendations since it existed,—we have now 
to consider. 

In the first place, it is suggested that land 
was not sufficiently economised, three acres 
being covered by separate buildings when two 
acres would suffice, if the buildings were more 
compactly built. 

“Chicago apparently occupies an enormous 
area of territory, and yet it really employs but a 
limited portion of it. Land is a valuable com- 
modity ; and, hence, should be economised, pre- 
cisely as is the case with other commodities of 
recognised value. The fact that Chicago occupies 
three acres in every case where two would 
answer the same purpose, proves that one-third 
is wasted. It is not only a waste of land, but it 
is a waste of time. The more apart men live 
who do business with each other, the greater is 
the waste of time. There is also the expense of 
transportation between these separate localities, 
that is previsely so much wasted from the profits 
of those who pay it.” 

A prastical conclusion, then, is that we should 
build more compactly. We thus economise 
valuable land, time, and the expense of trans- 

tion between remote points. The man who 

ves a given distance from his cflice, hie banker, 

his grocer, and the other pluces and men whom 

he is obliged to communicate with daily, is a 

gertain number of dollars richer than a man 

with the same assets who lives twice as far from 
these places and men. 

As a remedy for this it is proposed that houses 
should be built in blocks or rows, and it is urged 
that a great saving would be effected in the cost 
of such houses, as only, practically, seven 
exterior walls would be required for two con- 
tiguous houses, instead of eight for two detached 
houses. We can hardly think, however, that 
houses thus bailt sfford greater immunity from 
& general conflagration; and we should be in- 
clined to think that on this account,—as well as 
for reasons similar to the “moral argument ” 
used in favour of brick over wooden tenements, 
viz., that a detached house is more dignified 
than one of a row,—the building of detached 
houses should be rather encouraged. Land is 
not so scarce in Chicago as in London, and 








should it ever be necessary for Chicago,—or the 
business part of Chicago,—to contract within 
itself, when it can spread no further outwarde 
there will then be more room for such an opera- 
tion. The farther propo:al is that every house 
should be an immense sort of hotel, in which 
any number of families could be accommodated, 
while only one set of drains, kitchens, laundries, 
servants, and,—so precise is the writer,—of 
“‘ wash-tubs, smoothing-irons, and clothes-lines,” 
would be available for their joint use, instead of 
having so many separate establishments ali 
requiring separate suites of these necessaries. 
This would be co-operation “ with a vengeance,” 
but we venture to think that such a system 
would lead to quite as serious results in the way 
of fire as the old system of wooden hats. Every- 
body would be dependent on or responsible to 
everybody else for the extinction of fires, and 
when one did break out it would have far more 
to destroy at one swoop than if it broke out in 
an ordinarily-built one-family mansion. 
C. E. F. 








ART, PAST AND TO COME. 


On the occasion of distributing prizes at the 
Strood School of Art, Mr. Gambier Parry de- 
livered an address, and in the course of it 
reminded his hearers that they had but a small 
idea of what Greek art was, as there were 
only broken fragments of its great originals 
remaining. We must be struck, too, he con- 
tinued, at the fact that very few of their great | 
works were in marble, and yet the general idea 
was that they were in beautiful marble, but such 
was not the case. If marble were used in a 
column of a temple, it was always painted; 





their sculpture likewise was painted. He told 
them not to be shocked; but their English eyes 
did not know what colour was; to know that, 
they must live under the sun. He then alladed | 
to several of the Greek artists, some of whom | 
worked in ivory, in bronze, and in gold. The | 
fact is clear that their originals were in bronze, 
and considering how beautiful their works are, | 
which at best were but mere copies, they might | 
conceive what the originals must have been. | 
And how little, excepting in imagination, could 
we understand the intensity of national genius | 
and conception of the purposes and meaning of 
their fine arts. What we had of those works | 
were merely broken specimens. They were a/| 
few originals, marred by time, and yet those 
ruins were the standards of our ideas. Tarn 
again to their buildings, and the subsidiary arts 
of pottery, gems, and the mouldings of things 
for their own use, and mark their perfection. 
Other nations followed in their train, but they 
were mere copyists. The Htruscans took their 
models from Greece, and so also did many others, 
but the once noble art dwindled down in 
what was called the Dark Ages; it became 
bat a poor skeleton of the past, whose voice 
was but a faltering echo which soon died 
away. Now he had brought them down to the 
Middle Early Ages, which was a very sad 
time, and a time very much disturbed. Those 
who wanted peace or quiet, whether they were 
religious or not, mostly took refuge in religious 
houses, where there were saints indeed, and 
many sinners, and many artists were the saints 
or sinners, and these men began to feel a yearn- 
ing. Well, these men, feeling those yearnings 
and longings to rise, exerted themselves to work 
up the old spirit again, and the arts began to 
rudely rise. It was very rude; but it expressed 
their ideas, and they could stare at their works 
and feel sympathy one with another, and thus 
one soul spoke to another. Men wrote memoirs 
of what they could recollect, traditions were 
collected, and arts gradually began to revive, and 
that kind which, for want of a better name, 
they called Gothic, opened upon them. But the 
Gothic art was then but as a flower in the wilder. 
ness, growing in the transient sunbeams in 
most troublesome times. Still, it was no foster 
edifice; it was to them a reality. Artists grew, 
sculptors carved, and masons builded, and art was 
national because natural. Besides the beautiful 
art called Christian, there was that which sprang 
up under the influence of the Mahometans, and 
which had left its masterpieces in all directions, 
not only in the Hast, but in Africa, the beautifal 
chapel of Palermo, and other places. It was 
complete, thorough, national, true. There were 
others still; and if they looked south of the 
Alps they would see how art revived there, and 
they might tell the same stury of that as he had 
of the Gothic art on the north side. There was 





need for something, otherwise Dante would not 


have made his appearance, and thus they soon 
had that beautifal style known as Harly Italian, 
as displayed at Florence, and which became 
nearly allied to the Northern Gothic. It was 
handed from one to another, until it came to 
that wonderful man, Michelangelo, for whose 
work there was no preeedent, and after whom 
there had been noexample. That brought them 
up to the sixteenth century of the Christian era ; 
but, alas! human ambition and laxury, human 
pride, and the greatest of all deadly poisons 
of art, individual conceit, seemed to teke 
the place of the simple life of the Middle 
Ages, and this, like an air of poison through 
a conservatory, caused the flowers of art 
to droop and die. Now, what they had 
to learn from all this was that all arts have 
flourished when they have been natural, and 
what arts had failed were Htrusean and Roman, 
because they were copied. They wanted luxury 
and beautiful things, but that was not art in ite 
better sense. Those arts which were brought to 
perfection were those which were begun in sim- 
plicity of national necessity ; they wanted them, 
and so they worked them out perfectly. Now, 
he would ask them to consider what was going 
on in their own country, and he could not think 
of it but as an utter Babel. Itseemed to spring 
from no great motive genius, nor to centre round 
any living national purpose. There was much 
love for it, but very little discrimination, and yet 
there were individuals and societies devoted ta 
the highest culture of it. We have glorified use 
too mach, and use was selfishness, and therefore 
could not be considered a virtue. Independence, 
freedom, self-sacrifice, simplicity,—those were 
virtues. Art, in our opinion, seemed to be 
rather as an ornament to be put on and off, and 
not felt as an essential part of our life and being. 
Every style, too, was in vogue, from the Egyptian 
hall to the Gothic chapel. Statues, he said, 
were erected without a murmur of national dis- 
pleasure; and, having sarcastically alluded to 
that of Wellington, he referred to that of 
Stephenson in the hall at Liverpool, where he 
was represented as a Roman senator. He 
believed that before another thirty years were 
over, art would be taught in a very different way. 
He believed a great Queen’s prize would be 
offered to the best student of all England, who 
probably will have to take some natural subject 
and produce two drawings, one of them a perfect 
reality of it, and the other a perfectly conven- 
tional idea. And that, too, was the thing they 
must do if they wished to become artists; they 
must learn to lay hold of a thing, and also to. 
represent it. 








THE GAIETY THEATRE, DUBLIN. 


Tue Gaiety Theatre in Dablin, of which in 
its progress we have already spoken, was opened: 
on the 27th ult. It has been built from the 
designs of Mr. C. J. Phipps, of London, archi- 
tect; and in general effect the auditory some- 
what resembles the Gaiety in London. The 
relative dimensions of the two theatres are said 


officially to stand thus :— 
or London. 


Ft, In. 

From curtain-line to back of pit ..........0 OS cccows 53 6 
ts ” balcony stalls 38 ...... 36 6 

” » first circle stalls 44 ...... 45 0 

a6 x, front of gallery ...... ne 47 & 

From footlights to back walls of stage...... 51 ...00+ 41 0 
Width between walls of stage... 5 ccccee 61 60 
Width of the proscenium opening ........ 28 .... 30 O 
Height of 9 spe) <combed wose BT ceeeee 29 0 
Height from pit floor to centre of ceiling 46...... 54 0 


The pit-stalls and pit have 21 rows of seats, 
accommodating 700 persons. The balcony, on 
first tier, is a semicircle of 28 ft. diameter, 
opening out “ by curves of a contrary 
flexure” to a width of 37 ft. at the proscenium 
columns. “The balustrade in front is an open 
trellis-work of iron, gilded. In this baleony are 
200 arm-chairs, in 7 rows, 2 ft. 10 in. wide, each 
seat turning up, to give facility in passing. 
There is an enclosing corridor all round this tier, 
and at the back a series of circular arches, filled 
in with plate-glass sashes. The upper circle 
has 5 rows of seats, to accommodate 210 per- 
sons; the corridor at the back is enclosed by & 
partition high enough to Jean upon. The gallery 
has 11 rows of seats, and will seat 700 people ; 
and between the pillars where the several tiers 
stop and the proscenium columns, are 3 tiers of 
private boxes. The total accommodation is for 
2,000 persons. - 

The coloured decorations are Romanesque in 
style, for the most part painted on the flat. The 
ceiling is divided into semicircular panels spring- 
ing from each pillar, having ornament in gold 
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and colour on a neutral gronnd; the spandrels 
are filled in with illuminated scroll ornament, on 
light ground, and the centre part is in turquoise 
blue, powdered with gold stars, Over the pro- 
scenium boxes are figure subjects illustrative of 
Irish history, painted by Mr. O’Hea, of Dublin. 
The panel on the left-hand side represents the 
Bard McKevin being crowned by the daughter 
of King Art McMurragh, of Leinster, in grati- 
tude for his having saved her father’s life, by 
singing his famous war-song, the * Rasq Catha,” 
when the king was on the paar of being sur- 
prised by his enemies at a feast, the singing of 
which song put him on his guard and enabled 
him to escape. The subject on the opposite 
panel is an Irish minstrel chanting the legends 
of “ Ossian” before Prince MeNial, of the Red 
Hand, King of Ulster—and his Court. Conti- 
guons to these panels are two subjects taken 
from Moore’s Melodies,— painted by Mr. W. 
Phillips, of London,— filling up the spandrels 
under the groins of the ceiling. The one is the 
origin of the Shamrock—“ The Chosen Leaf of 
Bard and Chief ;” and the other, “ The Minstrel 
Boy.” é 
The proscenium pillars, as at the London 
theatre, are of cut stone, with carved capitals. 
With respect to ventilation, over the sun- 
burner is a shaft 6 ft. in diameter, running up 
through the roof. Communicating with the 
Ceiling of each tier is also an air-shaft on either 
side, ranning from top to bottom of building— 
which will take away the heated air and pro- 
ducts of the gas consumption. There are no 
‘chandeliers ; and the footlights are out of the 
sight of the audience, and burn downwards, the 
product of the combustion being taken away in 
an iron cylinder running parallel with the front 
of the stage, and carried up in a flue in the main 
wal]. There are two floors below the stage for 
the sinking—and a floor at height of 50 ft. above 
the stage, for the raising of scenery. Off the 
Stage are property-rooms, scene docks, green- 
rooms for artists and orchestra, and about 15 
dressing and other rooms. We need only add 
that the general contractors were Messrs. Meade 
& Son, Dublin; the desorators, Messrs. Dobson & 
Co., Dublin; the gas-fitter was Mr. Anderson, of 
Dublin ; Messrs. Strode, of London, executed the 
patent sun-burner and footlights; and the up- 
holsterers were Messrs. Arnott & Co., of Dablin. 
The clerk of works was Mr. George West. 








THE GATESHEAD SCHOOLS COMPETI. 
TION DESIGNS. 


S1r,—Allow me, as an architect of consider- 
able experience in the erection of schools, to 
give your readers the notes made in my book, 
‘on a careful examination of the above drawings 
when publicly exhibited in the town-hall, pre- 
mising them by saying that, of the 136 sets of 
drawings sent in from different parts of the 
country by different architects, 24 were chosen 
for final selection, half of which had not earned 
even @ passing note in my book, and one I had 
contented myself by describing in the one word 
“absurd.” 

For brevity’s sake, I will give only my notes 
‘on what were afterwards selected by the com- 
mittee, viz., Nos. 14, 48, 155, and 196, all by a 
local architect, and No. 131, by a firm in Don- 
Caster. 

“No. 14. Infants’ department. Cloak-room, 
being merely the general porch entrance, will 
not work: clothes would not be safe; and class- 
room and playground being at the opposite side 
of the school-room thereto, children going from 
one to the other would have to cross the school 
twice before going inte playground. Boys’ and 
girle’ cloak-rooms open to same objection as to 
relative position to class-rooms and playgrounds, 
‘Causing too much passing and re-passing in 
large room, and stopping work therein. Draw- 
ings remarkably well ‘ got up,’ and likely to win 
unless men practieal in actual school-working 
are the judges,” 

“No, 48, Infante’ class-room accommodation 
too small, being fit only for about 65 instead of 
210 children, as per Government plans. Cloak- 
room position open to objections named in plan 
14, by same architect. Two distinct schools 
are provided for infants requiring more super- 
vision than one, Boys’ and girls’ departments 
“re each in large single schools, with thirteen 
groups of desks, although Government rules fix 

‘ five, or at most six.’ Cloak-room arrangements 
as before. Drawings ‘ got up’ same as No. 14, 
and open to same remark.”’ 


Nos. 131 to 133 were not thought worthy of | 


any special note, so many being better in the 
writer's judgment. 

“No, 155. Infants’ schoolroom all in one, for 
480 children, less those in two small clags-rooms, 
Entrance-porch used as cloak-room, and open to 
objection named in No. 14. Boys and girls each 
in large schoolroom, with twelye groups of 
desks instead of ‘ five, or at most six’ required 
by Government rules. OClass-room arrange- 
ments open to objections previously named, 
Drawings ‘ got up’ as before.” 

“No, 196. Infants’ cloak and class room asin 
No. 14. Class-room much too small for use, 
only 10 ft, wide; other cloak and elass rooms 
better than in other places by same architect, 
but would still require alteration to be made 
workable. Drawings as before.” 

These, Mr. Editor, are the notes I made before 
the committee’s selection was known, and are, 
therefore, uninfluenced by it in any way, There 
were several plans far superior for their practical 
working to any of the foregoing, and I looked 
for them in vain even among the first twenty- 
four. So it comes to this: either the committee 
of selection or the writer is a very bad judge of 
school-plans ; and your readers must decide for 
themselves whose opinion they think best worthy 
of reliance,—that of fine gentlemen chogen from 
@ School Board which has only beon in existence 
@ few months, and which is now building for the 
first time; or the writer, who has built many 
schools, and whose plans and spscifications have 
passed the Committee of Council without even 
a suggested alteration in matters of detail. 

Similar competitions are now open, and many 
more will follow under the new Act. Will yon, 
Mr. Editor, use your influence to prevent archi- 
tects competing unless practical men, such as 
the Government school inspectors, are called upon 
to decide ? Good plans will then be secured 
regardless of tricky effects, too often seen in 
competitive drawings, to catch the eyes of the 
uowary. If architects risk the cost of compe- 
tition, surely committees should go to sufficient 
expense to secure proper decisions, 

AN ARCHITECT, 








ART IN LIFE. 


THE prizes gained by the pupils of the Reading 
School of Art were distributed, on the 17th ult., 
by Mr. Tom Taylor, who delivered an interesting 
address. After treating of the rise and progress 
of art in various countries, Mr. Taylor said :— 
Modern life does not colour, and is not coloured 
by, modern art in the sense in which earlier life 
coloured and was coloured by earlier art. The 
art called forth by public demands in earlier 
times, by courts, by establishments, festivities, 
and pageants of the nobility, the abbeys, 
cathedrals, churches, the guilds and corporations 
in cities, whether in the form of pictures, 
carvings, processional and heraldic banners, 
trappings and insignia, splendid and brilliant 
clothing, armour, the pageant of civic and reli- 
gious ceremonials, tournaments, guild-feasts, and 
so forth, was seen and enjoyed by the populace 
even more than by those who provided and paid 
for it. The church festivals, public entries, and 
royal progresses were all occasions for showy 
and stately living pietures to which our existence 
nowadays has no parallel. Inspite of the rude- 
ness of private habits, art was, in a certain 
sense, in the air breathed by our forefathers ; 
and this was even more the case in foreign 
countries than in England, as in the ancient 
Bruges and Ghent, Pisa, Florence, or Venctia. 
And if this country was poor in native painting 
and sculpture, it had from the twelfth century 
an architecture of its own, stately and beautiful, 
in cathedral, abbey, and castle, and later in 
country manor-honse and town mansion or city 
guildhall, which served as a framework for the 
brilliant moving pictures indicated above, and 
familiarised all classes in some degree with 
artistic impressions, such as are by no means to 
be extracted from any conditions or incidents of 
life in our time. For it is impossible to blink 
or disguise the painfal truth that English 
lives,—especially those of the masses,—are 
now a8 widely divorced as lives can well be 
from all the blessings and refining influences 
of beauty, natural or artistic. In moat of 
our seats of labour the beantifal in nature 
has been ruthlessly sacrificed to the demands of 
indastry. Look, for example, atthe widespread of 
blackened wastes, the hideons mountains of slag 
and cinders now gradually usurping hill and 
valley, field and river-bank in the Black Country, 





in the iron and copper mining and smelting dis- 





tricts of England and Wales, Look at the rivers 
of Yorkshire and Lancaghire choked from source 
to sea with the foul refuse of mine and foundry, 
their fair waters filled with the filth and polluted 
with the stains of innumerable mills and manu- 
factories; at the dense canopy of smoke that 
hangs for ever over the busy hives of the cotton 
and woollen manufastories; or the forest of tall 
chimneys that belch forth their blackness above 
the grim forges and grimier stree‘s of Sheffield 
and Birmingham, Nature, in these parts of our 
island, is being more and more subdued to the 
use of man at the cost of all she can give to 
bring man face to face with the glory of the 
Creator in His works, Under these circum. 
stances, which are telliog yearly more and more 
upon our population, making their lives of toil 
more gloomy, and grimy, and cheerleas, and so 
forcing them more and more to those excite. 
ments, relaxations, and indulgences which take 
them for a moment out of their dull, sad selves, 
bot to leave them lower, more dispirited, and 
restless than before, it becomes yearly more and 
more an urgent duty of all who feel the con 
dition of England a question pressing upon their 
hearts and consciences, to devise and discover 
means by which the evil influences attendant 
upon our industrial system may be counteracted, 
and the,—thank Heaven, not unfrequent,—oppor- 
tunities it affurds by its very crowding and 
feverish quickening of intelligence for raising 
and cheering our eminently unlovely social 
system, turned to account. Education is the 
great panacea in which most of us put great 
hope; but what is that education tobe? AmTI 
mistaken or Utopian in insisting that such forms 
and appliances of art-teaching as alone are 
possible for the millions shall form an im- 
portant part of it? We cannot make artists 
or even good designers in the gross. But we 
can encourage, and provide machinery for, the 
teaching which will bring ont what of this 
ability may be latent in the land, We can 
even cultivate to some degree, by elementary 
drawing, the eye and hand of our youth in the 
primary schools of our towns, at least so as to 
enable them to diseern in some degree forms 
and coloura,—what is graceful and well propor- 
tioned, what harmonious and tastefal from their 
opposites, Even ina utilitarian point of view, this 
teaching is important to the workman, as 
enabling him to understand and express ideas. 
and intentions in matters of his craft, conveyed 
by the pencil, as giving him aeouracy of eye and 
hand, for the more delicate partsof his craft, and 
to use and at need make diagrams and drawings 
of machines. I need say nothing of the import- 
ance, in a country so largely dependent for 
ita trade on the industries concerned with the 
waaving, dying, and printing of textile fabrios, 
with pottery and porcelain, with work in metals 
of all kinds, of educating skilled designers, and 
so enlisting for our productions beauty as well as 
strength and honesty of workmanship. Foreigners 
have hitherto had the credit of finer taste aud 
more ingenuity of invention in these matters; 
and it has given their work an advantage in 
many markets and for many kinds of productions, 
The pressure of this competition was never 80 
hard and close as- now. All who have studied 
the subject are agreed that if we wish, I will 
not say to maintain our supremacy, but even to 
hold our ground against.our rivals, it must be by 
more sedulous and successful cultivation of the 
artsof design, as well as of the science concerned 
in the processes of manufacture. 








NEW COUNTY COURT OFFICHS, 
DURHAM. 


THESE offices, erected from designs by Mr. 
Thomas Charles Sorby, surveyor to the Crown 
for County Courts, are now completed. They 
are situated at the junction of the Bath Bridge- 
road and Old Elvet. . 

The building is in the sixteenth century Conti- 
nental Gothic style. It is constructed with 
Waskerley Fell natural coursed blockers and 
brick backings. The whole of the cornices and 
dressings are of rubbed Bainton Park stone. 

There is a moulded stone plinth to the height 
of the ground-floor windows, and moulded string 
to the first floor, and moulded cornice sur- 
mounted by a parapet pierced as a traceried 
balustrade, and finished with a moulded coping, 
The windows have moulded mullions and tran- 
soms, with shouldered lintels in some cases, and 
pointed heads in others; the angle is corbelled 
over, and the corbel enriched with shield and 


foliage. 
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The public are admitted to the offices through 
@ moulded stone-recessed doorway, with a Tudor 
arched head and massive solid oak doors, fitted 
with handsome circular brass plates with the 
crown and office hours engraved thereon. 

The entrance-hall is lined with red and white 
bricks, and moulded Rainton Park stone dress- 
ings to doorways, and stained deal ceilings and 
cornices. Oak swing doors in this hall give 
access to the public offices on the right, and 
bailiff’s office on the left, both of which are 
fitted with oak counters, desks, and presses, and 
seats for the public. 

The strong room is built and groined with 
brickwork in cement, and is fitted with Hobbs’s 
strong-room door, and with shelving. 

The tile floors and hearths and covings to dog- 
iron grates have been supplied and laid by 
Whetstone, of Coalville, Leicester. The grates 
have been supplied by Messrs. Stuart & Smith 
of Sheffield, and the fossil marble chimney-pieces 
by Mr. Nelson, of Carlisle. The ground floors, 
are of concrete and Portlandcement. There aro 
a lavatory and w.c. and storeroom for the offices 
on the ground floor, and on the first floor there 
are the bankruptcy office, registrar’s room, office- 
keeper’s living-room, kitchen, scullery, larder, 
w.c., pantry, and two bedrooms. 

Mr. R. Sanderscn, of Durham, is the builder; 
Mr. Robert Phillips the clerk of works. 

The Crown has purchased sufficient land to 
build a court-room at some future time attached, 
and the building is planned with that view so as 
to be capable of extension. 








RICHMOND SEWAGE WORKS. 


In reply to the advertisement of the Rich- 
mond Sewage Committee, offering a premium 
of 100 guineas for the best practicable plan for 
disposing of the sewage of the parish, upwards 
of twenty schemes were submitted; and at the 
last meeting of the Committee the premium was 
awarded to the authors of the scheme marked, 
0. E.,” found to be Messrs. Gotto & Beesley, 
of Great George-street, Westminster. The 
system proposed by these gentlemen is the same 
as is carried out by them at Rio de Janeiro, 
where it has been in operation for the last seven 
years, to the drainage from a population of about 
400,000. 

The sewage is deodorised by means of sulphate 
of alumina, charcoal, and other chemicals; then 
passes through long precipitating tanks, when 
the solid matter is separated ; and the effluent 
water, after being strained and filtered through 
charcoal filters, passes off clear, and free from 
smell. There are special appliances for drying 
and removing the solid deposit, prepared for 
agricultural purposes. The high part of the 
town will be drained by gravitation, and the 
sewage from the low part will be pumped. 

The cost of the deodorising works is estimated 
at 7,0001., and the intercepting sewers at 5,9001., 
or a total cost of 12,9001. 

The Sewage Committee have given the neces- 
sary notices for obtaining the land for the works. 








THE CONSERVATION OF MONUMENTS. 


Ata recent meeting of the Oxford Architec- 
tural Society, Mr. J. H. Parker addressed the 
meeting on the desirability of a Royal Commis- 
sion being appointed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the present condition of those important 
monuments of antiquity which, if destroyed, 
could not be replaced; and also the most effec- 
tual means of preserving them from farther 
decay and injury. Last year, when the subject 
was discussed, he was requested to write to the 
inspectors of monuments in France and Germany 
for information, with a view to seeing if we could 
not get such an officer appointed for England. 
Neither of them was, however, able to furnish 
him with printed documents on the subject, but 
they gave him the necessary information in 
private letters. M. Viollet-le-Duc, formerly the 
inspector in France, said that there was an ex- 
penditure of 40,0001. a year made for that pur- 
pose in that country. This gentleman was a 
very good archzologist, but, unfortunately, he 
was an architect, and most architects were too 
fond of pulling down and rebuilding; conse- 
quently, many an old building has been destroyed 
under the pretext of restoring it. If an in- 
Spector were appointed in this country, he did 
not think that the French system was one which 
they should imitate. They would be more likely 
to adopt the German system. Baron Quast was 





the inspector in Germany, and he was also a 


member of the Government. The Treasury 
were, however, exceedingly shy in granting any 
money for the purposes of archzeological research, 
and, unlike France, had made no grant for such 
a purpose. There was not a sufficiently large 
number of persons in that country interested 
in the subject to justify the Government in 
spending money from the taxes. Unfortunately 
this was the case in England. On one occasion 
he was at a little town’ called Zoest, where 
there was a church about to be pulled down, 
as the inhabitants considered that they did not 
require it. It was a building of great historical 
interest, and he thought it was a great pity that it 
should be destroyed. He therefore wrote to Baron 
Quast respecting it, and he said that he was 
most anxious to preserve it, but added that the 
parishioners were bent on pulling itdown. The 
Baron said there was only one chance of getting 
the building preserved, and that was to address 


a letter to the king respecting it; that would be | agreed 


attended with greater success than any other 
course he might adopt. Consequently, he wrote 
to the Crown Princess of Prussia (Princess 
Royal of England) on the subject, and after 
some weeks he received a most courteous letter 
in reply, stating that her Royal Highness had 
spoken to the king respecting the church, and 
that it would be saved. With respect to the 
appointment of an inspector of monuments in 
this country, Mr. Parker said he had recently 
had interviews with Mr. Bruce, Earl Stanhope, 
and the Marquis of Salisbury on the subject, and 
their opinion was that public money could not 
be granted for such a purpose. The best thing 
to be done would be to get a voluntary inspector 
if they could. Mr. Beresford Hope had pro- 
mised to bring the matter before Parliament 
last session, and Earl Stanhope had promised 
tosupport it. It had not, however, been brought 
forward, owing to pressure of business, but it 
might be on a future occasion, and a gratuitous 
inspector of monuments appointed to act. The 
monuments belonging to the Crown were regu- 
larly inspected, and reports made on the state 
of them, but Government considered that private 
property could not be interfered with. He 
trusted, however, that some inquiries might be 
made into the matter, with a view to seeing 
what could be done. Mr. Parker then went on 
to state that the Government had so far enter- 
tained the suggestions which the society, through 
its president and secretary, made to them in the 
course of the communications during the Long 
Vacation of 1870, that they had applied to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Loudon, asking them, 
as the only Antiquarian Society possessing a 
Royal Charter, to obtain as complete a list as 
possible of the historical monuments of Great 
Britain. Unfortunately, the Antiquarian Society 
did not know anything of the correspondence 
with this society, and they understood historical 
monuments to mean tombs, and set themselves 
to work collecting a list of all the Royal tombs. 
Bat these had nothing to do with earthworks. 
Now, however, the Archzological Institute had 
taken the matter up, and proposed that all the 
churches containing heraldry should be examined, 
and a record of them made. 








THE NEW “SOCIAL ALLIANCE.” 


THE principal members of the council of 
Skilled Workmen have held a conference at 
Angus’s Temperance Hotel, Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, to consider the present condition and 
fature prospects of what has been termed the 
** New Social Alliance.” Mr. J. Scott Russell, 
C.E., presided, and the other members of the 
council who attended the conference were,— 
Messrs. Applegarth, Barker, Broadhurst, Deigh- 
ton, Howell, Guile, Latham, Lloyd Jones, Potter, 
and Whetstone. After some preliminary con- 
versation, Mr. Scott Russell stated in detail 
what had occurred since their last meeting. 
The movement, he remarked, although tempo- 
rarily impeded by the premature publication of 
the “seven resolutions” in an inaccurate and 
sensational form, still possessed great vitality, 
and he confidentially anticipated that the prin- 
ciples embodied in those resolutions would at no 
distant date receive the sanction of the Legis- 
Jature. Recently he had spoken to most of the 
lords and members of the Lower House who 
had given their adhesion to the new progamme, 
and they were still willing to assist the working 
men to attain the objects they had in view. 
With regard to the disavowals published by 
several of the members of the Legislative 


Council, he wished to explain that they haf 
reference, not to the real resolutions, but to the 
garbled version which had appeared in a pro- 
vincia] paper, and in which such alarming words 
as the “ Commune” and the “ Proletariat” had 
been introduced. The very extravagance of the 
language used, however, attracted to it a degree. 
of public attention which it would not have 
otherwise received. An animated discussion 
ensued, various proposals were considered, and 
eventually the following resolution was pro- 
posed by Mr. Lloyd Jones, and seconded by Mr. 
Barker :— 

*‘ That, in the absence of any definite proposition from: 
the Legislative Council for mutual action in regard to the 
seven resolutions, we, the acceptors of those resolutions, 
postpone for the present taking any further steps in 
regard thereto ; but we are willing to co-operate with any 
members of the Legislature, without reference to political 
party, for the purpose of improving the social and in- 
dustrial condition of the working classes.” 


All the members present, with one exception, 
to the resolution, and Mr. Scott Russell 
“‘ was instructed to submit it to the consideration. 
of the Council of Legislation.” 








A MODERN ROCK SEPULCHRE. 


Mr. RAsSHLEIGH, a gentleman well known at: 
Fowey, in Cornwall, lately deceased, had, during 
his lifetime, got an excavation made by miners 
at the summit of a mound in the neighbourhood, 
and inclosed, as a tomb for himself, and in this: 
he has recently been buried. The rock sepul- 
chre is described by the Cornish Telegraph. 

The entrance to the vault is down a flight of 
steps. The excavation was perfectly dry, and 
declared to be comfortably warm. The site of 
the tomb is rather remarkable; originally, it is 
said, a chapel, called St. Catherine’s, stood on 
the spot, which was the warrant for the conse- 
cration of the ground; more recently, it was 
known as the one-gun battery. It is about 
130 ft. above the sea, and commands an exten- 
sive prospect, both up and down the Channel.. 
It is almost within g stone-throw of the residence 
of the deceased, “ Point-Neptune,” which it 
directly overlooks. Over the grave is a four. 
ribbed granite skeleton cupola, surmounted by a 
Greek cross; and beneath the structure is a. 
prostrate tablet,—a granite slab, as yet, blank. 
of any record. The whole of the monument is. 
inclosed, with its small grass plot, in a wrought- 
iron railing. It has borne the title, since its 
erection, of Mr. Rashleigh’s mausoleum. 








CEMENT AND METALS IN 
CONJUNCTION. 


S1z,—With reference to your article on “ The 
Behavioar of Cements and Metals in Con- 
janction,” I have been a user of Portland cement. 
for abont twenty-five years, and my experience 
enables me to state most decidedly that when 
properly used it is an excellent preservative of 
iron. It should be laid on the iron, not on paint, 
and well rubbed on. If sand be used it should 
be in the proportion of one-sixth,—this being the- 
proper proportion for coatings of cement on brick 
to tanks to make them impervious. In the 
cementing of iron ships, it is the practice of my 
firm to use crushed scoria, fire, and common. 
bricks, to mix with the cement. This is laid 
between the iron ribs, forming a sort of concrete 
inverted arch. One vessel done in this way, the. 
Tyne Queen, completed her voyage from the 
Baltic with part of her plating completely torn 
away. 

Tf the Megera had been done in this way the 
probability is she would not have been lost. 

Where Portland cement has failed as an inside. 
lining to iron ships, it must have been bad in 
quality, or used with too much sand, gravel, or 
ashes. W. B. WILKINSON. 





Another correspondent writes :— 


After reading your article I took the evidence of all the: 
hawk-boys in my employ (ten in all), and their unanimous 
opinion amounted to this :—That all cements known to the 
building trade, if left upon the steel tools, would cause 
them to rust, except one, and that was Portland ; and that,. 
no matter how much or how long Portland was left upon 
the tools, its removal would never disclose a spot of rust. 
A bricklayer, aged 60, confirmed this fact, having observed 
it from its first introduction. A mason confirmed this. 
evidence by stating that iron cramps, fixed into stones 
with Portland cement, never cause the stones to split, 
because the cement did not allow them to rust. 


These statements are satisfactory as far as 
they go, but the facts we stated remain the same. 
That lead has been destroyed in numerous in- 
stances through being bedded on Portland 





cement, is undeniable. 
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CORNER WINDOW IN AUGSBURG, GERMANY.——Fifteenth “Century. 


NEW WORKS AT DALTON MILLS, 
KEIGHLEY. 

Datton Minis are regarded by the Keigh- 
leyites as the beginning of a new era in the 
factory architecture of Keighley. Mills need 
not necessarily be hideous, shapeless, and dingy 
apparitions. At Dalton Mills we have a number 
of large and comely buildings standing pleasantly 
among clumps and belts of trees, shrubs, and 
healthy, refreshing verdure, and within a few 
yards of a mill chimney there flourish parterres 
of variegated and healthy flowers. This chim. 
ney is a tower, and round the shaft, through 
which the seldom perceptible smoke from the 
furnaces rises, an easy staircase winds to within 
a few yards of the shaft top, and up these steps 
—as clean as the staircase of many belfries—you 
may ascend to a capacions balcony. From this 
altitude a fine view of the valley is obtained. 

Crossing the site of the new offices by the 
main entrance, towards the north-east angle 
of the premises, we enter the mill yard—a large 
open space, which will shortly be entirely eur- 
rounded by the buildings, and will form a sort 
of irregalar quadrangle or court to the whole. 
The dimensions of this space will be :— Average 

length, 430 ft.; width at the east end, 160 ft. ; 
and at west end, 100 ft. Measured outside the 
building, the north side of the premises is about 
500 ft. long, the south 440 ft., the east 400 ft., 
and the west 280 ft. The mill is passed on the 
left, and in front rises the tower chimney, which 
occupies the south-east corner. The remainder 
of the east side is filled by the present engine 


and boiler houses, which are next the chimney, 
and the spinning-shed, which rans along the 
river up to the bridge on Dalton-road, close 
behind and past the mill, the triangular space 
which the direction of the road leaves on the 
north of the mill being occupied by a ware. 
house. The new offices already mentioned, and 
for which contracts have been entered into, will 
fill up the gap between the mill and the 
Genappes yarn building, which ‘stretches along 
the greater part of the north side. 

Opposite the Genappes building, on the south 
side, will be erected the new mill, its wing con- 
necting the two, and completing the chain of 
buildings on the west side; the block of the 
new engine-house now being rapidly raised will 
join to and rise above the new mill at its east 
end, and its boiler-house will extend behind it up 
to the foot of the tower chimney. The new 
engine and boiler houses are placed exactly oppo- 
site the present ones, the space of about 30 ft. 
between them being partly roofed, so forming a 
covered yard between the two boiler-houses. 

Roman - Italian is the style adopted. Mr. 
Sugden, of Leek, is the architect. 

The blue slated roofs contrast with the tawny 
colour of the stone walls. The walling itself is 
pitch-faced throughont, with ashlar - moulded 
strings, rusticated quoins, arches, &c. 

Strong Close House, the residence of the pro- 
prictor, stands in its park on the other side of 
the river. A broad carriage-drive through a 
shrubbery leads up to the front of the house, 
which is a mansion in the Italian style, and 


designed by the same architect. This extensive 
property is approached by one of the worst roads 
in Keighley. 





CORNER WINDOW IN AUGSBURG. 


THE corner window, or “ Erker,” as it is 
called in German, is a very characteristic feature 


| of Northern Gothic houses, and is to be met with 


all over Germany, France, and Belgium: it is 


singular that it should not have found its way 


into England daring the Middle Ages. The 
example we give dates from quite the end of the 
fifteenth century. It is a delicate, gracefal 
example of late German Gothic work, made 
more interesting by the sculpture and heraldic 
carving with which it is adorned. The arms 
represented are those of the German emperor ; 
the city of Augsburg (a Corinthian capital 
bearing a wood-apple); the Coburg family (@ 
rue bend), which we may mention was the 
shield of the late Prince Consort ; the Imperial 
eagle, and the jleur-de-lys of the Faggara, the 
great bankers of that period. The niche with 
a statue of the Madonna, introduced into the 
species of vaulting which forms the corbel of 
this window, is a very pretty and original fea- 
ture in the design. It is unfortunate that the 
lofty spire, or roof, which once terminated this 
pretty oriel, has disappeared; it is replaced by 
a flat-pointed roof, of bad design. 

Corner windows of the same description 48 
the one we illustrate abound at Prague, Augs- 
burg, Niiremberg, Wiirzburg, and Landshut. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW COURTS OF 
JUSTICE. 


Tue view we give in our present number, 
made from the architect’s elevation in outline, 
represents the Strand front of the Courts proper, 
@ facade about 300 ft. in length. Farther to the 
right comes the block of offices, separated from 
the courts by a quadrangle, and running up to 
Bell-yard, giving an additional frontage on the 
Strand of about 190 ft. The central doorway in 
our view is the public entrance to the Great 
Hall, and the doorway in the turret on each side 
of it opens to the staircase leading to the public 
galleries of the Courts. These turrets are shown 
about 27 ft. in diameter and 70 ft. in height to 
the top, the roof being about 35 ft. more. The 
south end of the central hall, seen behind, is 
shown to be 140 ft. in height to the top of the 
figure serving as a finial. The plan we published 
last year* is, we believe, still adhered to in the 
main, though various minor alterations have been 
made: the public staircase turrets, for example, 
were then intended to be much larger in diameter, 
and were semicircular in plan, instead of, as now, 
octagonal. The bridge, too, shown across the 
central hall, has been abandoned. 

The floor level of the central hall, we may re- | 
mind our readers, will be but a few steps above 
the Strand level: the courts will be on the floor | 
above ; that is, on the level of Carey-street, which 
is about 17 ft. above the level of the Strand. 
Now that the ground is to a great extent taken 
out for the foundations, this difference is seen : 
a range of vaulted recesses, the whole height of 
the difference in the levels, has been built 
along the Carey-street front, to hold up the 
roadway. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHEL AND 
FREEDOM OF OPINION, 


TuE following paragraph having appeared in 
the last issue of the Irish Builder, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Leahy, the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Cashel, has written a letter to the proprietor, 
threatening an action, we are informed, if the 
name of the writer be not given up :— 


* Thurles Cathedral and Italian Art.—A tabernacle has 
arrived from Rome, and is about to be placed in this 
cathedral. Now, without any disres to the Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel, we think his lordship might have 
given the order to some of our resident artists. The 
money that pays for it was subscribed in this country. 
If there were no artists in Ireland capable of executing 
this work of art or handicraft, we would not object. 
Ireland and Irish art cannot afford to suffer in this ignoble 
manner!” 


Dr. Leahy says that this statement is a gross 


| perversion of the facts, and considers that it 


is calculated to prevent people from contributing 
to the fands of the cathedral and other works 
proceeding, “ by reason of the charge that in the 
works in conrse of execution Irish artists are 
ignobly set aside.” 

It is understood that the foundation of the 
Irish Builder’s remarks is the following para- 
graph in the Limerick Reporter of November 3 :— 


“The grand tabernacle for the noble cathedral of Thurles 
been conveyed into the cathedral to be placed in its proper 
position,” 


It was not, we think, an unwarrantable sup- 


local organ, that the tabernacle in question was 
an Italian work of art. The Archbishop makes 





A bed of concrete is being put | an explanation to the effect that it was brought 


has arrived from Rome to his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. | 
Leahy, Lord Archbishop of Cashel and Emly, and has| 


position, in face of the above paragraph in the | 


in uniformly over the whole area, with this| from Rome simply on account of the antique 
exception, that the bed on which the central | marbles composing it, and that it is at present 
hall will stand is entirely disconnected from under a process of remodelling to fit it into the 
the remainder by a space all round of about 4 ft. | altar in the cathedral, the altar being the work 
in width, probably with the view of prevent- | of Irish artists. 
ing any disruption, should the extra weight of _ The Archbishop acknowledges that it was 
the great hall, with its large buttresses and brought from Rome; and because a professional 
stone vaulted roof, lead to any subsidence at journal, acting on the statement made in the 
that part of the building. ‘local organ published in Dr. Leahy’s diocese, 
We should be glad if we could praise the | expresses its views upon the matter antagonistic 
design, but wecannot. It is worthy neither of its to the importation of Italian art, law proceedings 
purpose, nor of Mr. Street’s reputation. We are threatened. 
have arrived at this opinion with great un-| Dr. Leahy must allow other people to hold an 
willingness and regret. When the competition opinion as well as himself on public matters. 
was decided, we did not scruple to exclaim | Whether those opinions are unsound or unpala- 
loudly at the unfairness which characteried its table does not bar the liberty of their utterance. 
close: we thought, and we think still, that Mr. | If reasonable grounds existed for their promul- 
E. M. Barry was very badly treated, and that | gation, it is wrong to call their publication a 
the decision arrived at, in the face of the jadges’ | “ gross misrepresentation” of the actual facts. 
report, was unjustifiable. Mr. Street, however,| We hope the Archbishop will act wisely, and 


opposition, and we would not willingly throw 


action, 





having been selected, there was an end to our | that we shall hear no more of this threatened 


any obstacle in his way: quite the reverse. The 
present design, nevertheless, so far as the Strand 
front is concerned, cannot be accepted with- 





| RE-OPENING OF ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH, 


CLERKENWELL. 


out a protest, and something more. The over- 
hanging turrets at the twoextremities (the details) [1s church, which has for several months | 
of which, moreover, are so poorly designed, that | past been under renovation, has been re-opened | 
they would not pass muster ina suburban villa) ; | with special services. It was built about forty | 
the overhanging pinnacles of the staircase tur-/ years ago. Of late years the east end has 
rete; the meanness and insufficiency of the main j)een quite ruinous and unsafe, on account of the | 
entrance ; the ugliness of the great window; and | foundations having given way. It was found 


scribed, and the best taste is opposed to the 
attempt. Perhaps future contributions will flow 
more steadily, and may suffice for all that is 
required, if the public can feel assured that they 
are subscribing to the improvement, and not to 
the destruction, of the character of the building. 

In the controversy which could not fail to 
arise, as to what should be done and what should 
be left undone, it seems to have been overlooked 
that St. Paul’s has acquired a character during 
the present century which could not have been 
anticipated by Sir Christopher Wren, but which 
should certainly now be taken into consideration, 
in the completion of the building. It is as much, 
in the present day, a national mausoleum as the 
metropolitan church, where the memory of our 
greatest men enhances the consecration it has 
received for religious services, and is the charm 
to draw so many, not only of our own people, 
but visitors from every country, to stand under 
its solemn dome. If we succeeded in making it 
a bad imitation of St. Peter’s at Rome,—for the 
necessary sum to make it a good one is not 
likely to be subscribed,—while it might lose 
with advantage the faded and neglected look 
it has worn for so long, it would of course lose 
altogether the quiet and reverent air so suitable to 
the genius of the place. Who can have entered 
St. Peter’s without feeling how greatly its pro- 
| portions and the impression of its size have 
suffered by the excess of colour and ornament, 
which allows no rest to the eye and no liberty 
to the imagination? But this building is so 
vast that it can afford to be contracted for the 
sake of the magnificence which adapts it to the 
| purposes for which it has been built; and it is 
| impossible not to be impressed by its complete- 
|} ness in this respect, and by the enormous ex- 
| penditure of labour and money which has been 

necessary to bring it to this state of completion. 
On the other hand, some of the smaller Italian 
| churches, and especially some at Palermo, may 
| be admired for the wealth of marble and orna- 
ment which has been lavished on their interiors ; 
but these have little to lose in point of size, and 
they find compensation in the richness of the 
material for the absence of any other impressive 
feature. St. Paal’s, however, cannot be treated 
on either of these grounds, and any style of 
decoration which would injure its monumental 
character and disturb the air of solemnity which 
_is now so striking must be seen at once to be 
inappropriate. 

That the decoration of the dome should be in 
| mosaic there ought to be no doubt, on account 
‘of the durability of the work, which in such an 
inaccessible position must be an advantage, but 

chiefly on the ground that has been taken by 
some critics to condemn it, that the splendour 
| of colouring and reflected light will tend to bring 
|the dome nearer to the eye. Its grand and 
| beautiful proportions lose at present much of 
their effect from the extreme height at which it 
| springs, and from the gloom in which it is half 





lost. 

Of some of the work already done, it may 
seem ungracious and almost hypercritical to 
say that it must be undone, and that the 
committee will best consult their own peace 
of mind if they undo it quickly. With regard 
to the structure jast completed in the north 


the feeble treatment of the gable of the central | 
hall, are amongst the weaknesses which will | 
strike most critical observers. The great objec- 
tion to the design, however, is utter want of 
unity and of anything like the dignity and 
dear which should mark an important 
public building. The more the central portion 
of the design, especially, is studied, the less 
satisfactory it appears; and if a model of it 
were made, the objections would be even more 
strongly seen. If the end of the great hall, 
brought forward, were seen from bottom to top, 
we should have, at any rate, a central feature; 
but as it is, with the end of the hall some 70 ft. 
behind, there is here nothing but a hole, the 
common gabled buildings seen on each side 
increasing the meanness of the effect. 

In the engraving we give, which is only a 
shaded geometrical view, this is not at first 
observable : a perspective properly prepared, or, 
better still, a model, as we said before, would 
help to show how entirely unsatisfactory this 
front would be in execution. 

We repeat the expression of our regret that 
we find ourselves forced to write thus adversely ; 
but in the interest of the public we have no 
alternative. Mr. Street should at once be 
requested to prepare another design. 














® Vol, xxviii., p. 666, 


imperatively necessary to make very extensive 
repairs, and at the same time it was resolved to 
constract a chancel as a memorial of the late 
Mr. Wroth, the incumbent. 

The improvements just completed comprise 
the removal of the side galleries and lengthen- 
ing the church by a considerable addition to the 
east end. A reredos of carved stone occupies 
the space behind the communion-table. In its 
three compartments it contains representations 
of the Annunciation, the Crucifixion, and our 
Lord appearing to Mary Megdalen in the Garden, 
and the windows throughout the church have 
been filled in with tinted glass. 

The architect was Mr. K. J. Withers. 








THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


S1zx,—That the promoters of this great work 
should have contemplated, when they first 
broached the subject, doing more than men of 
the highest professional judgment think desir- 
able, was, at most, a fault on the right side. The 
grandeur of their ideas no doubt attracted con- 
tributions from many who would have remained 
unmoved by a less glowing pictare. But two 
things urge now a more sober view of the matter. 
The large sum required to put into form that 
magnificent dream is scarcely likely to be sub- 


transept, it serves no purpose, and is most 
injurious to the building in several ways. 
The exclusion of the outer air is secured by the 
modest and well-designed inner doorways, which 
would scarcely be noticed. But high above and 
on each side of these, shutting out the features 
of the great door, ruining in height and breadth 
and depth the proportions of the transept, and 
dwarfing the monuments in its neighbourhood, a 
large and glaring portico has been added with- 
out any apparent purpose, unless to use up some 
rather handsome columns and carved woodwork. 
This abominable excrescence, in its freshness of 
colour and gilding, seems to thrust itself into 
every corner of the building. The intention has 
been good, but no failare could be more com- 
plete, and the committee will be honoured for 
their good sense if they philosophically put up 
with the little loss of time and money and credit 
that the experiment may have cost them. They 
have fands sufficient to proceed at once, and for 
some time with work that must meet with the 
entire approval of the public, and of those beet 
informed in matters of art; and contributions 
are not likely to cease because the work is in 
progress. Bat, to satisfy subscribers in the past 
and in the future, they cannot too soon assure 
them that their money will be well spent, and 
that they may hope to see the fruits of it in 
their lifetime. A. P. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting was held on 
Friday evening, the 17th of November. Mr. 
J. D. Mathews, vice-president, took the chair. 
Four new members were elected, and nine 


The essay for which the Association prize was 
recently awarded was read by the author, Mr. 
W. R. Mallett, being “ A Monograph of William 
of Wykeham ;” an account of his life, works, 
and character; of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

Born in 1324, near the end of the 
reign of the second Edward; he lived through 
the reigns of Edward ILI. and Richard II. ; in 
various wars active and powerful, dying when 
Henry IV. had been five years on the throne, in 
1404 (September 27th), at the ripe age of “ fall 
eighty .’ His birthplace, Wykeham, or 
Wickham, about fifteen miles from Winchester ; 
his parents not rich. Educated at Winchester, 
at the expense of Uvedale, lord of the manor of 
Wickham, and constable of WinchesterCastle ; he 
acquired a reputation as a mathematical scholar 
and for his piety ; became Uvedale’s secretary ; 
probably had charge of works, Winchester Castle 
(few remains of this work); in 1355 called the 
most distinguished architect in England,— an 
architect, not yet an ecolesiastic. Introduced to 
Edward III.; made, 1356, Sarveyor, &c., of the 
King’s Works; the castle at Windsor, a royal 

palace onan ample and extended plan (nearly a 
clean sweep made of most of theolder buildings) ,— 
& great work, covering twelve acres,—the design 
specially adapted to the site, and although sub- 
sequent alterations have left little remaining 
in its original state, the general form and | 
arrangement still a fine monument of Wyke-| 
ham’s skill; his pay, 2s. per day, and 3s. a week 

for a clerk : probably all told, the essayist said, 
an income of something like 7001. of our money. 


In 1389, on the king (aged twenty-three) 
asserting himself as “ of age to manage his own 
affairs,” Wykeham again made Chancellor, an 
office accepted only out of sheer necessity and love 
of the young king. The two years and three 
months to September, 1391, were the beginning 
of the comparatively uneventful and successful 
section of Richard’s reign,—to be attributed, at 
least in some degree, to the wise counsels and 
policy of Wykeham. The essayist followed on 
with a desoripticn of the works at Winchester 
Cathedral, from 1394,—restoration and remodel- 
ling of the nave which left all the grandeur and 
massiveness of the original work, while adding a 
rich and special beauty. Ina concluding, atten- 
tion was called to the manifold powers, so long 
and so usefally exerted on a great stage, and 
not without existing solid proofs of genuine 
wisdom. As an architect, inflaencing strongly 
without a doubt the future of the art in this 
country, and actually creating buildings not yet 
old after 500 years,—monuments equally of 
science, and fitmess, and beauty; as a states- 
man, manifesting ability in difficult tasks 
and in the art of ruling men; as a bishop, 
of manly piety, striving for ‘the reformation 
from within of the institutions of the na- 
tional Church, — a policy that found, fatally 
too, few imitators; as a practical worker 
towards the moulding by right cultare of many 
generations: in all these and other traits he 
showed himself a great man, and, in expressing 
some of the best desires of his nation, a great 





to one man, or perhaps that any one should bear 
his part so successfully in them ail; thus, for 
many reasons,— 
“* He wasa man, take him for all in all, 

We shail not look upon his like again !” 





In 1359 appointed to the care of other of the 
king’s buildings ; 1361, directed works at Queen- | 
borough Castile, Isle of Sheppey (no architectural | 
remains), called after Philippa, the heroine of 
Calais ; resigned his office, 1362 (36 Ed. III.). 

In December, 1361, an acolyte (had received 
the tonsure in 1352, apparently resolved to 
become a priest one day) ; deacon, &c. ; and in 
Jane, 1362, priest ; preferment of all kinds then 
bestowed upon him by the king, twenty benefices 
being held together by him for some years. In 
the return made October, 1366, in ence 
of Urban V.’s Bull against pluralities (published 
May, 1365), “ Sir William of Wykeham” stated 
that all he held were “ benefices, without cure 
and compatible with a cure, except the arch- 
of Lincoln;” total yearly, 842i.;, 
by the essayist at 15,0001. of our money. | 
prepared to take a part in the great world | 
politics, and perhaps to prepare some of the 
wanted for his great schemes yet in the 
future, in 1364 made Lord Keeper of Privy Seal, 
and in different ways employed in State affairs. | 
Appointed Bishop of Winchester 1366, but not | 
consecrated till October, 1367; apparently this | 
the hope of his heart, to secure which he had 
declined other offers. Now he had a great and 


7H 


bers spoke ;—as to the intimate relations of | 
general and architectural history; the architect | 
wishing to derive pleasure and inspiration from | 
the past of his art must contrive that his! 
memory and imagination shall show simul. 
taneously the images of the social and political 
state and of the architectural character of the 
time and country. Remarks were also made on 
the fact that, as a complete list exists (¢7., in 
“ Bishop Lowth’s Life,” &c.) of the buildings 
and benefices with which Wykeham was con- 
nected, it would be possible and interesting to 
ascertain the degree in which he resembled the 
modern architect who inspires every detail, by 
hunting down these works and delineating both 
their general and minute peculiarities. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the essayist ; 
who, in answer to a request from the chairman, 
consented that a copy of the Monograph should 
be made for theflibrary of the Association, and 
that sketches, lists of authorities, and references, 
should be inserted therein. 








SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOLS. 
Cambridge.—The Syndicate appointed to con- 


recent examination, have been distributed to the 
winners, at a meeting held at the Fine Aris 
Academy. There was a full attendance, and 
the Dean of Bristol was voted to the chair. Mr. 
J. N. Smith, the head master of the 
stated that during the past year the pupils had 
won 39 prizes of the second grade, against 40 in 
the previous year; 16 prizes of the third or 
highest local gtade, against 23 last year; one 
Queen’s prize, against 2 last year; four free 
stadents’ prizes, of which there were not any 
last year; and 18 full certificates, being 8 more 
than last year. So that the resulte of this year 
compared very well with those of last year. Ten 
works had been selected for the national compe. 
tition, and from these there had been obtained g 
Qaeen’s prize: this was for a design for a fan by 
Miss Kate Moore. In a private report he had 
received, several similar designs were highly 
commended. They might therefore congratulate 
themselves on having done a good year’s work. 
Mr. K. D. Hodgson, M.P., awarded the prizes. 
Stoke, Fenton, and Longton School of Art.— 
The annual meeting and distribution of prizes 
in connexion with this school took place at the 
Townhall, Longton, when there was a 
attendance. The Mayor of Longton (Alderman 
Green) presided, and Mr. George Melly, M.P., 
distributed the prizes. The report stated that,— 
Since 1869, they are glad to say, the classes have been 
successfully at work, the numbers attending have continued 
to increase, and satisfactory progress been made, 


The attendance of the students has been :—1870—On the 
books, 117; sverage attendance, 65 monthly. 1871—On 


Englishman. In the changed conclitions of our | the books, 128; average attendance, 68 monthly. Thus 
social life, it may be considered practically im. 
possible that such varied réles should again fall jows:—In 1870, 12 prizes; in 1871, 14 prizes, At the 


showing @ steady increase both in numbers and attend- 
ance p Hee prizes were awarded to this school as fol- 


national competitions five Queen's prizes were awarded, 
In 1870, 8 students were elected to the free studentships 
offered by the Science and Art Departrient to the most 
etvenced. and deserving students, as an inducement to 
continae their studies; and in 1871, 7 stadents were so 
elected. The school has now been established twenty-four 
ears, having been opened in 1947; so that Stoke may 





A discussion followed, in which several mem. | aahen to be bead | ays school of the Potteries. How weil 


it has perfo its work many of the old students can 
attest. One is a master of a school of art, others have 
made art their profession, many are filling important 
positions as designers, whilst the greater number we ey 
ducing works which have enhanced the fame of the Staf. 
fordshire Potteries throughout the world, Whilst the 
committee gladly acknowledge the various loans from 
South Kensington, they stiil regret that the Central Insti- 
tution is not made more useful tothe provinces, We have 
not in the school one first-class specimen of porcelain 
painting, although the authorities are com gg Ry the 
want space for their numerous eramples. com. 
mittee would gladly see a still greater interest shown in 
the school, both by employers and employed, as they feel 
convinced that it is quite impossible for the district to 
retain that pre-eminence in its manufacture which it has 
hitherto enjoyed without some such means of instruction.” 


Maidstone School of Art.—The annual public 
distribution of Government and local prizes and 
certificates, in connexion with this institution, 
took place at the Concert-hall, Corn Exchange, 
Maidstone. The Government prizes awarded to 
the students of the Anima! Physiology class, 
held at the Working Men’s Club, were also dis- 
tributed. Mr. P. Wykeham-Martin, M.P., pre- 
sided, and distributed the prizes. 

The report contained the following state- 
ments :— 

“ The committee, in drawing up this, their third report, 
are pleased to state that the progress of the students con- 
tinnes to be satisfactory. 


secure position in the country, an immense sider the question of an appropriate site of a 
revenue, &c.; and was Chancellor, the head of building for the department of Experimental 
ali affairs of State, till 1371. | Physics, to take professional advice on the 

At the lamented death of the Black Prince, | subject, and to obtain plans and estimates, 
June 8th, 1376, Wykeham, great personal friend, have issued their report. They have found no 


waa named his executor; and on the death of| site more suitable than one adjoining Free 


the prince’s widow (Joan of Kent, “the Fair 
Maid”), hers also, and Richard, their son, 
(Richard II.), recommended specially to his care. 
At this period, however, oocurred the only severe 
trouble of a long and, as it looks to us now, 
evenly prosperous life ; wrought by the Duke of 
Lancaster. Charges against him, trial, sequestra- 
tion of the revenues of his see,-—all put aside 
at the coronation of Richard, July, 1377. 

During these latter years he had matared and 


School-lane, at the entrance of the old Botanic 
Garden. At the request of the Syndicate, Mr. 
W. M. Fawcett, M.A., has prepared plans and 
drawings which the Syndicate submit to the 
Senate and recommend that they be approved, 
and that they be authorised to obtain tenders for 
the execution of the work. These plans pro- 
vide, in addition to a lecture-room, a large 
laboratory, a number of smaller rooms in which 
advanced students can conduct experiments 





set about realising the scheme for education, 
which has, now for near upon halfa millennium, 
kept his name fresh in the minds and hearts of 
his countrymen,—one sense of the “ vita 
perennis” of his epitaph. In 1373 a school 
was opened by him at Winchester ; 1382, the 
formal charter obtained ; 1387, the permanent 


buildings commenced ; 1393, opened (1394, the | 


chapel). In 1380, the foundation laid of N 
College, Oxford ; 1386, consecration of the 
chapel, &c. Since then, homes of mentaland moral 
)——® brave effort towards translating his 
motto, “Manners (mores) makyth man,” , a 


word into fact, preceding by nearly a century | 


= a _— the foundations of his imitator, 


requiring instruments of precision, and also 
include a porter’s lodge, which will command 
the entrance from Free School-lane to the whole 


| of the new museums. The plans have been sub- 


This is the first year any of the pupils have been compe- 
tent to send up to South Kensington any drawings of the 
full length buman figure from the antique, and yet two of 
the pupils have obtained Government prizes. This ts 
encouraging for both the successful papils and for the 
master, as it shows ability and painstaking. 

The number of stadents under instruction at the present 
time is, —Middle-class students, 19; artizans, 23; total, 47. 

The sana! Government examination was held on the 
lst and 2nd of May. Thirty-six stadents were presented ; 
22 passed, receiving certificates; 4 obtained prizes: an 
2 obtained fall certificates. 

The number of drawings sent up to South Kensington 
for approval was 166; eight of these obtained prises. 

After examining the published report of Government 08 
night classes throughout the kingdom last year, it of 
gratifying to find our stadeots took the largest number 0) 
prises in the third grade, And, comparing the number 
students who were examined with the number in other 
schools, we were quite as successful in obtaining prizes 
in the second grade.” 


The report of the science class held at the 
| Working Men’s Club said :— 


“ At the commencement of the session in October last 





, mitted to the Chancellor (the Dake of Devon- 
| shire) and approved by him, and although the 


! 


| providing the building was made, the Syndicate 
| State that he has intimated his wish to present 


|the building complete to the University. Ex-| 
tracts from the architect’s report were annexed | 


to that of the Syndicate. 
| Bristol School of Science and Art. — The 
Government prizes and certificates won by the 


there were fourteen students in attendance, but three 
of these discontinued their attendance. Three others 
| joined in time to go on with the students this year, so that 


estimate for the building is greater than the the class began and ended with fourteen. Out of these 
| amount contemplated when his Grace’s offer of | there were eleven who presented themselves to be examin 


|in May last. Every one of these succeeded in obtainin 
| certificates of proficiency, and nine of them obtaine 
| Queen’s prizes. i 
| The fees paid by the students amounted to 5I. 15s., 82 

| @ grant of 177. has been obtained from Government. 
Arrangemente have been made for conducting om 
| Magnetism and Electricity, and Physiology, for “° 
| coming winter.”’ 


Lewes School of Science and Art.—The hope 


| Students of this school in Queen’s-road, in the, expressed at the opening and the close of the 
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successful Fine-Art and Industrial Exhibition, 
held at Lewes, in February, 1868, has been 
realised to a greater extent than could have been 
anticipated. By the efforts of the honorary 
secretaries, the Rev. P. de Putron and Mr. Chas. 
Parsons, and other gentlemen, a school, in con- 
nexion with the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington, was opened in May of that 
year, and it is stated that, under able manage- 
ment, the institution has gradually gained in 
strength,—the classes are, indeed, at the present 
time so crowded that it is difficult to accommo- 
date all the students,—and all that is now 
wanted to give it permanency is the erection of 
& suitable building. For this purpose an excel- 
lent site has been chosen at the corner of Albion- 
street, and so soon as sufficient funds are forth- 
coming, the erection of the building will be 
commenced. Liberal subscriptions have already 
been received. With the view of creating addi- 
tional interest in the school, it was decided to 
have an exhibition of fine-art, which was opened 
on Monday before last, at the County Hall, and 
the proceeds arising therefrom will be devoted 
to the building fund. The authorities of South 


| tioning any plan that will, in all probability, be 





Kensington Museum tendered their support, and 
forwarded many contributions, which, with a 
choice collection of water-colour drawings, &c., 
contributed by artists and friends, form a valu- 
able adjunct to the local works of the students. 
These may be said to be now publicly exhibited 


a structure of some architectural pretensions. 
It is to be hoped that, forewarned and fore- 
armed, the ratepayers will enable Mr. Charley 
again to defeat the Government proposal. 
Before the Metropolitan Board proceed with 
their proposed improvements at Blackfriars, it 
will be well for them to consider whether the 
alterations contemplated are safliciently com- 
prehensive. The intended removal of the City 
Gasworks should make them pause before sanc- 


final. The general opinion seems to be that the 
roadway on the Embankment ought to be 
diverted just below the Temple Gardens, on to 
the very ground on which it is proposed to build 
the New Mint, as then, at no distant day, the 
existing roadway could be lowered, carried under 
the first arch of Blackfriars Bridge, and extended 
eastwards. Had not such extension of the 





Embankment been originally contemplated, no- 
thing would have justified the present line of | 
this part of the Embankment-wall, which here | 
encroaches on the river several feet beyond 
the abutment of the bridge. Let, then, nothing | 
be done here for the present, as the removal of 
the gasworks, wholly or in part, cannot but 
materially affect the question. Y. CG. E. 
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COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 








for the first time, and show the progress that 
has been made by the students during the three | 
years’ existence of the school. There was a/ 
large and influential attendance in the Assembly- 
room on a recent occasion, to hear a lecture by | 
Mr. J. C. Buckmaster (from the South Kensing. | 
ton Museum), on “ Practical Art.” Mr. J. G. | 
Dodaon, M.P., presided. The report of the school 
was read at this meeting. 








BUILDING PRICES. 


Sta,—Can you tell me whether there is any 
really reliable work published on building prices ? 
It must necessarily be impossible to prodnce a 
work which would rale in all districts on account 
of the variation in the prices of materials as well 
as of labour; but book containing time 
accounts of labour required to perform different 
works connected with the building trade, to- 
gether with proportionate quantities of materials, 
might be adapted to any place by an application | 
of the current prices of labour and materials. | 

For instance, give the time required for erect- | 
ing so many yards of 1 brick or 1} brick brick. | 
work, pointed both sides, one side, &c. ; mortar to | 
(so many) yards of brickwork; bricks, ditto. | 
One ton of lime (from ——) will take —— of) 
sand, and hours mixing for use. | 

Such a little book, if carefully and clearly | 
compiled, would have a ready sale to many 
who have long ceased to use books like} 
* Laxton’s Price-book,” more than for referring 
to as an advertising medium. A. B.C. 

*,* An approximation to what is here desired | 
will be found in Dobson & Tarn’s “ Student’s | 
Guide to the Practice of Measuring and | 
Valaing” (Lockwood & Co.). 











THE NEW MINT. 


Sin,—The attention of London ratepayers | 
should be called to the notice given by Govern. | 
ment of their intention to apply to Parliament 
for powers to erect a new Mint on the Thames | 


| the collection of subscriptions. 
| 
‘the Right Hon. 8. H. Walpole, M.P., to take terday 


Sandgate.—A meeting has been held in the 
National Schools, for the ‘purpose of considering 
the offer of 1,0001. by Mr. J. Morris, to build a 
cottage hospital. Lieutenant-General Hankey 
occupied the chair, and a resolution was adopted, 
thanking Mr. Morris for his generous offer, and 
accepting it; and an influential committee was 
appointed to establish a fund and organise for 








Ealing.—A meeting of gentlemen residing at 
Ealing, has been held under the presidency of 


into consideration the establishment of a village | 
hospital to meet the increasing wants of this | 
portion of Middlesex. For the last twelve months | 
a dispensary has been in successfal operation, | 
bat it has been found insufficient for the re- | 
quirements of the district ; and as several of the | 
resident gentry had promised liberal subscrip- | 
tions, it was resolved at once to commence a| 
cottage hospital. About 1007. were promised | 
in the room, in donations and annual subscrip- | 
tions, and 1001. were offered by one gentleman | 
towards the erection of a suitable building, and | 


‘is was resolved to commence operations at_ 


once in the cottage now in use temporarily for 
a dispensary. 

Traford-Southwell Cottage Hospital. — On! 
Monday a meeting of the hospital committee | 
was held, Mr. Wherry in the chair, to inspect 
the plans prepared by Mesers. Adams & Son, in| 
compliance with the inatructions of Miss, 
Traffurd-Southwell. The plans were approved, | 
and will be forwarded to that lady. The cost) 
will be about 1,5001. 








MONU MENTAL. 


A Joint Monument to Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Chaucer.—A benevolent lady left a large sum of 
money for a drinking-fountain to be placed at 
the end of Park-lane and Hamilton-place, and 
requested Mr. Ayrton to choose the subject and 
carry out the necessary arrangements. ; The 
First Commissioner of Works thereupon issued 





St. Martin’s, 14 ft.; Gosforth, in Camberland, 
14 ft. 9 in.; and that of Ruthwell, Dumfries. 
shire, 16 ft. The monument to Flora Mac- 
donal stands 28 ft. 6 in. high, of which the 
principal stone, the cross itself, is, as we have 
said, 18 ft. 6 in. in height. 

Sir Bartle Frere.—Mr. Woolner, A.R.A., is on 
the point of completing a statue of Sir Bartle 
Frere, the late distinguished Governor of 
Bombay, which was commissioned by the 
authorities of that city, and will be ultimatel 
placed within the town-hall, in company wi 
similar portrait figures by Bacon, Chantrey, and 
Foley. The atatue will be exhibited at the Royal 
Academy next season. 

Lord Dundonald.—Mr, G. E. Lawson, of Edin- 
burgh, now in London, whose statuettes of 
Dominie Sampson and Diana Vernon excited 
attention in the recent Scott Centenary Exhi- 
bition, has received a commission, through the 
Chilian Ambassador in Paris, to execute in 
bronze a colossal statue of the celebrated 


| Admiral Lord Dundonald, to be erected in 


Valparaiso. 

Nice.—A monument has lately been erected in 
the cemetery at Cimies to the memory of the 
late Mrs. Richard Lamb, of Westwood, county 
Durham. It consists of an altar tomb, on which 
lies the figure of the deceased, and round the 
sides are sculptured the seven corporal works of 
mercy. This portion is reached by a flight of 
steps, 4 ft. in height, and the tomb iteelf is 
covered by a canopy of stone, supported by four 
columns of Peterhead granite. The work has 
been executed from the design of Mr. Welby 
Pugin, at a cost of about 2,0001. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue thirty-sixth election of pensioners in 
connexion with this Institution took place yes- 
(Thursday), at Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James’s. Mr. George Placknett, of the firm of 
Cubitt & Co., ided at the commencement of 
the proceedings (twelve o'clock), and opened the 
poll. There were thirteen candidates (four 
males and nine females), of whom only two 
(one male and one female), were to be 
elected. The candidates were :— Francis San- 
dos, William Gale, Mark Mintry, Matthew 
Saich, Frances Seare, Mary 8t. George, Jane 
Brothill, Elizabeth Trevethan, Ann Budd, Eliza 
Lambert, Arabella Hambrook, Sarah C. Bear, 
and Ann Williams. Including the two elected 
yesterday, there are now forty-five pensioners 
on the funds of the Institution,—the males 
receiving 241. each per annum, and the 
females annuities of 201. At the close of 
the poll (three o'clock), Mr. Joseph Bird pre- 
siled. The scrutineers (Messrs. Thos. Stirling 
and Matthew Hall) having announced the 
number of votes recorded for each candidate, 


‘the Chairman declared that Mr. William Gale 


and Mrs. Mary St.George were the successful 
candidates. Votes of thanks to the scrutineers 
(proposed by Mr. Thorn, seconded by Mr, 
Richardson, and supported by Mr. George Bird), 
to the vote-checkers (proposed by Mr. Stirling 
and seconded by Mr. Nicholson), and to the 
Chairman (proposed by Mr. Richardson, and 
seconded by Mr. H. W. Cooper), concladed the 
proceedings. 





THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 
Mr. Bamey Denton has had reprinted in 


Embankment, at its eastern termination; and an invitation to six of our best scalptors to send | pamphlet form* letters and an appendix, already 
this in spite of the successful opposition that| in designs, and Messrs. Noble, Armstead, pablished in the Times and Maidstone Journal, 


was raised in the last session of Parliament to 
this same project. This time the property to be 
acquired has as one of its boundaries “ the said 
roadway on the Thames Embankment,” thereby 
implying that a building is not only to be erected 
on land reclaimed from the river at the rate- 
payers’ expense, bat also not in a line with the 
Temple and other existing buildings: in short, 
the Government propose to do here what they 
have been effectually prevented from carrying 
ont at Whitehall on a larger scale. To this 
scheme, then, the Templars, the parishioners of 
St. Bride’s, and all Londoners should, on 
sesthetic as well as sanitary grounds, offer an 
unswerving opposition,—as one that will injure 
seriously the present appearance and prospects 
of the Embankment. On mere economic 
grounds the question may well be asked why, 
for an establishment that requires only a build- 
ing of the ordinary factory appearance, with 
tall chimneys, so eligible a site as that indicated 





should be selected, which imperatively calls for 


Thornycroft, Philip, and two others acceded to 
the request. The design chosen was that of 
Mr. Thornycroft. It represents Shakspeare, sup- 
ported on the one side by Chaucer and on the other 
by Milton. At the back of the poets is a figure 
of Fame blowing a trumpet, and underneath 
there is to be a very narrow rill of water per- 
petually trickling. 

Flora Macdonald.—The monument recently 





placed over the grave of this heroine, in the 
churchyard at Kilmuir, in the Isle of Skye, 
is a monolith Iona cross, 18 ft. 6 in. in 
height, placed upon a basement, 10 ft. high, 
of stone, from the quarry of Kemnay, in 
Aberdeenshire, and is a good specimen of 
grey granite. The cross was designed by 
Mr. Alex. Ross, architect, and was executed 
by Mr. D. Forsyth, Inverness. As compared 
with other monumental crosses in Seotlavd, this 
is the largest. The Inverary cross is only 
8 ft. 6 in. in height; Maclean’s cross at Iona, 
11 ft.; that of Oronsay, Argyleshire, 12 ft. 3, 





|explaining shortly the several processes that 


have been adopted for the treatment and utilisa- 
tion of sewage, with special reference to the 
selection and preparation of land for irrigation 
and for intermittent downward filtration. The 
present form of publication will be more suitable 
for ready perusal and preservation for reference 
by sewer authorities and others interested in the 
sewage question. They explain Mr. Denton's 
ideas as to the necessity of under-draining all 
irrigated lands, and his process of intermittent 
filtration through natural soil, as carried ont at 
Merthyr Tydvil, in South Wales, under his 
direction. 

A “Report on the Caltivation, by Means of 
Sewage Irrigation, of the Lodge Farm, Barking, 
for the Year ending 3lst August, 1871,” has 
been published by Mitchim & Co., Parliament- 
street, S.W. It would be well that others 





* «<The Sewage Question: Letters, with Appendix.” 
By J. Bailey Denton, C.E. London : Spon, 
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engaged in sewage-farming would follow this 
example. Very large crops huve as usual been 
produced at Barking; but it is strange that, 
although in retail the vegetable and other crops 
have been sold to the public at the usual 
prices, wholesale dealers do not appear to have 
given the producers a fourth part of the usual 
prices this year. Thus, onions have come down 
from 431. per acre, on the ground, to 281. ; 
scarlet runners, from lls. a sieve to 2s.; 
and so on. There must have been a pressing 
rush on the market at one period of the season. 
Of course, sewage-farms, as well as market- 
gardens of the usual kinds, have suffered in 
profit. The system on which the Barking farm 
has hitherto been worked remains unaltered, the 
objects for which it was created being carefally 
kept in view. The report states that good land 
absorbs more of the nutritive ingredients of 
sewage than poor land, and that a small addition 
of farm-yard dung warms the ground, and 
increases the profitableness of sewage farming. 

Watford.—To test the accuracy of Mr. Love- 
joy’s estimate of the produce per acre of the 
mangolds on the sewage-farm, Mr. Swanston 
{who took the 40.guinea prize for the best culti- 
vated farm, and who has for many years managed 
Lord Essex’s home farm) was requested to point 
out a piece of land representing a fair average. 
He, in the presence of other men of experieuce, 
chose 22 poles, the produce of which was imme- 
diately cleared, and drawn on to a weigh-bridge, 
and gave for the result 57 tons to the acre. 
They are worth 12s. per ton on the land (growing), 
and 17s. in London, giving 341. per acre. 





GLEN-TANAR, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


A sMALL ruin of an old “ Laird’s house” has 
been converted into a church in the Forest of 
Glen-Tanar, in connexion with the Highland 
residence of Mr. W. Cunliffe Brooks, M.P., and 
was consecrated on the 15th ult. by the Bishop 
of Aberdeen. The roof, an open one of rustic 
pine, is covered with heather, and internally 
powdered with lead stars having a small mirror 
in the centre of each. The seats are of pine, 
with rustic ends. The glass is all ornamental. 
There is a simple iron corona for candles; the 
walls unplastered are covered dado high with 
brown holland, bordered with red braid. There 
is a granite bell-turret, and bell, at the east end. 
The whole has been arranged as simply as pos- 
aible from the designs of Mr. George Truefitt, 
architect, the builders being Messrs. Warrach & 
Daniel, of Aberdeen. 








ANCIENT BRICK BUILDINGS IN 
ENGLAND. 


In the “ Glossary of Architecture,” the earliest 
brick building is given as circa 1260, the case 
cited being that of Little Wenham Hall. In| 
this work occurs the following :— 

“ A few instances of early fourteenth-century brickwork 
occur, and towards the close of the style, and in the 
fifteenth century, brickwork becomes common.” 

Among the antiquaries of the last century it 
was the general opinion that from the time of 
the occupation of this country by the Romans, 
brick buildings were not revived until about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. This is evi- 
dently a mistake of a century, for in an inqui- 
sition taken at Faversham, in the reign of 
Henry Iil., a “ tenement of brick” is distinctly 
mentioned. GrorcE BEpo, | 











INCOMBUSTIBLE ROOFS. 


Rererrine to the frightfal calamity which 
bas befallen Chicago, and to the apprehensions 
which have been expressed, through the press, 
that London is not secure from the occurrence 
of such a disaster, would it not be well for you 
to advocate in the Builder the adoption of a 
principle of roofing analogous to that which 
Messrs. Corbett & McClymont have introduced 
on the Redcliffe Estate? It appears to me that 
their roofs of plain tiles and cement entirely 
ebviate the risks which would evidently beset 
the ordinary London roof in the event of such a 
fire during the prevalence of high wind and hard 
frost. An article on this subject in the Builder, 
and quoted in the daily papers, would not only 
afford valuable information to the dwellers iv 
cities, but would call public attention to the cir- 
cumstance that the builders of the Redcliffe 
Estate had for some time appreciated its advan- 


With a secure roof, and a few well-saturated 
pieces of old carpeting, rugs, and blankets 
judiciously applied to the protection of windows 
and outer doors, the rapid spread of such a fire 
would be greatly checked. W. Irotp. 








THE ORGAN IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


Sir,—A correspondent recently threw doubt 
on your observation as to the number of times 
the organ is mentioned in the Scripture. Allow 
me to support your statement by a note. The 
“ Manuel d’Archéologie Pratique,” by the Abbé 
Pierret, published by Didron, says :—“ The 
word opyavoy, from which the Latin organum, 
and the French and English orgue and organ are 
derived, signifies an instrument of music, and 
especially those blown by wind. Holy Scripture 
gives us this word eighteen times ‘organum,’ 
and always as @ musical instrument.” G 








DESCENDING FLUES. 


Sir,—If your correspondent is building and 
has another flue against the upcast flue, I should 
advise the use of Boyd’s flue partitions, and the 
fire to be lighted in the room belonging to the 
other flue first to heat the upcast and create a 
draught. 

If the flue is already built, put a soot-door as 
near the bottom as convenient, and put a gas-jet 
laid in with iron barrel to heat the upcast; let 
it be in some conspicuous place, or it will be 
forgotten in time. R. PHILiirs. 








HOT-WATER PIPES AND THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


Si1rx,—Knowing from experience the difficulty 
district surveyors have to get the clause in the 
Building Act, requiring hot-water pipes not to 
be fixed nearer than 3 in. to any combustible 
materials, carried out, good may be done by 
quoting the following from the Times, which 
appeared under the head of “ Fires :”’— 

** On Saturday morning about six o’clock a shed building 
in Wright’s-lane, Kensington, belonging to the guardians, 
and used in connexion with the workhouse as a disinfect- 
ing-room, was burnt down. The outbreak was attributed 
to the over-heating of the hot-water pipes.” 

Often has the notion that hot-water pipes 
could set fire to anything been laughed at when 
the clause to which I refer has been enforced ; 
but the above incident shows how necessary it is 
that it should be properly attended to. If I 
remember rightly, a church at the East-end of 
London was also destroyed through the over- 
heating of the hot-water pipes. é 








SOANE’S MONUMENT. 
Sir,—While the council of the Society of 


| Arts are gradually distinguishing and preserving 


from neglect the homes where our illastrious 
men have lived, the monuments erected to their 
glory and the graves which cover their remains 
are, in some unaccountable manner, suffered to 
fall into utter ruin, and,to be wantonly defaced. 
The truth of this observation has been frequently 
borne out by abuses which your paper has been 


‘the first to notice; and now there is another 


gratuitous illustration patent to the architec- 
tural world in the notorious cemetery of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, King’s-cross. I allude to 
the condition in which the mausoleum of Sir John 
Soane is suffered to remain in that burial-place. 
Secluded and forgotten, with balustrades broken, 
marble capitals chipped, inscription wilfully 
defaced, and entrance filled up with brick-rubbish, 
the dome mutilated, and the coping broken, it 
affords a very striking testimony of the respect 
in which the name of one of England’s foremost 
architects is held by the vestrymen whom his 
talents and wealth have enriched. I write with 
the authority of a personal knowledge; for 
lately curiosity took me to the burial-place in 
quest of the graves of John Flaxman and Mary 
Woolstonecroft Godwin. Both of these were in 
fair condition (the only tombs, by-the-way, in 
the whole cemetery of which this could be said) ; 
but, on the contrary, in front of the Soane 
Mausoleum, which, from its magnitade and cost- 
liness, was at once conspicuous, a group of rough 
boys were “cockshying” some bricks egainst 
the memorial tablet, adding still farther to the 
injuries already there; and, in reply toa mild 
remonstrance, exclaimed, with indignant impu- 
dence, “Mind your own business!” Farther 





tages and extensively adopted the principle, 


inquiry convinced me that no one is responsible 





for the condition of this tomb,—the tomb of the 
founder of the jirst art museum and architectural 
library in England, and a most successful and 
conscientious artist, of whose ability and genius 
the Bank of England and the Dulwich Gallery bear 
ample witness. I hope that you will lend your 
powerfal influence to preserve from ruin one 
further monument in addition to the many suc- 
cessfully rescued by your energy. 

A SoaneE STUDENT. 








HOW TO HEAT A SMALL CONSERVATORY 
FREE OF COST. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 25th of November 
your correspondent “8S.” points out how this 
very desirable object has (as he asserts) been 
obtained. 

Now, may I suggest that the great damage is 
done to plants by the occasional very cold morn- 
ings our climate is subjected to? On his plan, in 
an ordinary household, the kitchen fire, we may 
assume, is extinguished by about ten o’clock p.m. 
at latest. Allow an hour after that for the sur- 
rounding bricks to coo], and you have in your 
conservatory, by the ordinary law of heat, an 
even colder atmosphere by morning than if no 
heat had been suffused through it. 

May I suggest a really efficacious means for the 
same object, viz. :—Use the waste heat from the 
kitchen during the day to heat a reservoir of 
water, say 60 to 100 gallons. This can be raised 
to boiling point in about two hours, and all the 
ordinary kitchen operations going on just the 
same ; then pass the air over the reservoir and 
out to the conservatory. 

The mass of water will retain its heat nearly 
intact until morning, and you will thus do 
effectually what, by the plan as pointed out by 
“§.,” must, I submit, be only very inefficiently 
attempted. 

If “ 8.” will pay a visit to Messrs. Comyn 
Ching & Co.’s establishment, Castle-street, Long- 
acre, he will see there how this system can be 
efficiently applied. PRACTICE. 








THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT FOR THE CITY. 


Srrx,—It is to be hoped that, as a large sum is 
to be expended on the pedestal (viz., 2,000/.), 
the design will) be} commensurate with many 
of the improvements of the present day; and 
that the aid and skill of the architect will be in 
keeping with that of the sculptor, so as to 
render it worthy of the nineteenth century. 
Hitherto we have nothing to boast of. Let com- 
petent judges be appointed to decide its merits. 

A SvusBscriBer. 








CONSTRUCTION OF CHIMNEYS. 


ATreNTIon has been drawn to a house which 
Mr. James Howard, M.P., is building upon his 
estate at Clapham Park, Bedfordshire, wherein 
an arrangement of underground passages leading 
to the chimneys is adopted, so that the whole 
can be swept without the sweeps entering the 
house. 

In reply to an inquiry, Mr. Howard obligingly 
says,——‘ You will understand the whole arrange- 
ment when I tell you that we build into the 
chimney, at the junction of each grate-flue with 
the chimney, a stout cast-iron frame with a 
wrought swing door; so that when the sweeping- 
machine is put up, the flap-door swings over, 
and shuts the communication with the room.” 








HEATING WITH HOT WATER. 


Siz,—Now that so many churches and build- 
ings are heated by hot-water apparatus, I beg 
to offer a few remarks upon their preservation. 

1. The wate: used for filling them should be 
only rain-water, which will prevent the boilers 
farring for many years. 

2. The water should be changed each year, it 
being run off as quickly as possible, so as to 
carry all sediment with it. 
3rd. Where the boilers are of cast-iron, the 
upper or farnace door shoald never be opened 
until after having nearly closed the damper in 
the chimney, so as to prevent any sudden rush 
of cold air into the furnace. A sudden rush of 
cold air in severe frosty weather across a hot 





cast-iron boiler is very likely to crack it,—par- 
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ticularly the bottom ring of a tubular boiler; 
and although a hot-water engineer and boiler- 
maker, I like to see all work last out its fair 
time, Duvat CAMPBELL, 





FIRE CLAY. 

Srm,—I have read with surprise your article upon 
“Bauxit and Fire-clay” in last Saturday's Builder 
(wherein you say, ‘‘ According to Richter's researches, the 
power of sustaining intense heat is greatly dependent upon 
the amount of alumina contained in fire-bricks compared 
with their contents of other ingredients’’), because I have 
found during many years’ experience that clays con- 
taining the greatest amount of silica were best suited for 
resisting intense heat; and I would be glad if any of your 
experienced readers would state the results of their 
observations upon the subject. I enclose analysis of fire- 
clays, all found in the clay quarries of the Buckley dis- 
trict, and know that No. 2, which you will observe con- 
tains 93°75 of silica, will stand much more fire than any of 
the others, Jno. M. Grzson, 








AVERAGE REPAIRS. 


S1x,—In reply to the recent inquiry, in the Builder, of | 


** E. 8. 8.” as to the average allowance to be made out of 
the rent for the current repairs of houses, we think that it 
will bear no reliable proportion thereto, for rents vary so 
greatly according to locality. An eight-roomed house 
will let in an meres pete or 451. @ year or more; butin 
& poor neighbourhood for 28/. or 257. One proportion of 
reduction, therefore, for repairs never could suit the two 
cases, 

The only plan, it appears to us, is to strike the average 
apon the cost of building, or the actual size of the house : 
thus the eight-roomed house in any neighbourhood would 
cost, say, 4001, to build; and perhaps the smallest 
allowance that could consistently be made for repairs one 
year with another would be 41. orl percent. But in an 
old or badly-constructed house 2 per cent. would be 
nearer. Still the cost of building would be the most 
reliable foundation to work upon, and as a ss rule 
13 per cent, on that, YS & A 








HADFIELD CHURCH COMPETITION. 


S1z,—Permit us to say a word with reference to the 
notice on e 909. e observed the advertisement 
about Hadfield Church, in the Builder of 21st October 
last. We knew no one there, but as we had built 


several churches which seemed to us to answer the 


requirements of this case, we sent the committee what we 
thought would suit them, viz., particulars of churches 
about the size mentioned, which had cost 4/. a sitting or so, 


or in the words of the advertisement, ** Plans on approval | 


for a church, to accomm 500; cost not to exceed 
2,000/."" We took no further steps in the matter, but after 


some time were sent for, and duly appointed the | 


architects, 

_ We may add that, at the outset, we understood that the 
committee deprecated the idea of any drawings being in 
the first instance made on parpose, and that what they 
wanted was some definite information as to what they 





could have for the sum they proposed to expend. We, 
have since learned, that :the committee carefully ex- | 


amined all the drawings that;were sent in, and that they 
~~ particular instructions, in returning these drawings, 


or the carriage to be prepaid. 
escsne & Heyry Taxor. 








KITCHEN BOILERS AND PIPES 
BURSTING. 


S1ra,—The frost has come on us suddenly. Last winter 
several lives were lost through kitchen boilers bursting, and 


much damage was done through pipes bursting. Judging | 
from the words of the coroner at the inquest on the last | 


death, a verdict of manslaughter will probably be given 
against the master whose boiler by exploding kills a 
servant in future; because he has neglected to avail him- 
self of the means to obviate the danger. Many architects 
are now acquainted with and using appliances which com- 
pletely effect this object. . : 

I venture to suggest that it is the duty of all architects 
and builders, in justice to their clients, to satisfy them- 
selves as to what is the best remedy for the dangers of 
boilers bursting, and the loss and inconvenience of water- 
pipes bursting, and recommend its use. 

Warszson & Co, 





CLEANING A MAUSOLEUM. 


Iw the Lord Mayor’s Court on November 27, before the 
peg genes er, and a common jury, the case of Carey 
e, Foster, was tried. This was an action brought by the 
plaintiff, a monumental stonemason, carrying on business 
with a partner, under the title of the Cemetery Memorial 
Company, at Highgate and Kensal-green, to recover the 
sum of 16/, 8s. 6a. Son defendant, a barrister, for clean- 
ing and repsiring.a mausoleum in Highgate poe gg 
The defendant paid a sum of 82, 15s. 2d. into court. In 
cross-examination, plaintiff said he did not remember 
defendant asking what the expense would be, and stating 
that he sup it would not be more than 2/, or 3/. The 
composition used was one of his own, and as he had not 

atented it, he objected to say what its ingredients were. 

e material to make it might have cost him 3/. He had 
charged ten hours for each of the men on Friday, although 
the Sad only worked four hours and a half. Defendant 
said plaintiff had helped him to — the mausoleum, 
where he met him by accident after breaking a A im the 
lock. Plaintiff then suggested that he should clean the 
place and wash it over with @ solution to protect it from 
vegetation. Defendant asked if it would cost more than 
2l. or 31. Plaintiff said it would only be work and labour, 
and defendant told him todo it. The solution he con- 
sidered to be a complete mig ay it gave the monu- 
ment the appearance of having been painted with white 
paint ; no one would think it was a building of Portland 
atone, and the only thing to be done was to have it 


scraped off and restored to fe former appearance, Several | 


monumental] masons were called for defendant, and they 
agreed that the work done was a perfect failure—that the 
door would have to be rehung and repainted, and the 
solution rubbed off the whole of the exterior. They esti- 
mated the value of the work, if properly done, at between 
7l, and 81, The judge summed up the case to the jury, 
and said if they were of opinion that sufficient had been 
paid into court, their verdict must be for the defendant ; 
and, if not, their verdict must be for the plaintiff, and 
~~ must state for what amount, 
he jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff for 12/, 





SUBTERRANEAN LATRINES. 


Mr. A. P. Howe.t, the surveyor of the St. 
James's, Westminster, Vestry, in his annual re- 
port jast published, says :— 

**T cannot close this brief summary without an expres- 
sion of regret at the failure of the attempt to construct an 
underground urinal in Great Marlborough-street. Had it 
been completed, I am convinced the anticipated annoyance 
would have been found to have been greatly exaggerated ; 
it would have served as a model for many others, and the 
advantage of such a structure would have been proved. 
Actually, nothing has been done towards providing addi- 
tional accommodation for that large class of persons who 
in London are compelled to pass their time in the open 
| air, or for those in various stages of ill-health. If the 
| medical profession were consulted, the statements that 
| could be made and the statistics that could be collected, of 


| the disease, injury, and death, caused by the want of such 
| conveniences, would, I am sure, act as such a powerful 
| stimulus in the matter, that a very strong case of alleged 
| nuisance or infringement of delicacy would have to be 
| made out before the local authorities generally would be 
| deterred from building such resorts as their judgment 

might dictate; taken on the whole, it stands to reason 

that the more numerous such places were, the greater the 

delicacy would become. I still trust something may be 
| done, and considering the time and attention that have 
been given, and the efforts that have been made by the 
Vestry of St. James’s, it is singularly unfortunate that 
they should be overpowered by circumstances, or the only 
| circumstances over which they have no control, or cannot 


overcome, Viz., a convenient site,” 

| ART AS APPLIED TO MANUFACTURES. 

| A LECTURE on this subject was given last week 
‘by Mr. J. H. Chamberlain, in Birmingham. The 
lecturer, ‘after some introductory observations, 
spoke of art in connexion with common objects. 
‘The art of painting had almost ruined sign- 
painting. If a man wished to call attention to 
any particular house, he simply painted upa 
| name, or “The Jolly Tar.” In the old days he 
would have had a drawing, and the drawing 
would most certainly have been of an attractive 
kind, and of such a kind as would have arrested 
the attention of the ordinary passer-by. The 
ginger-beer man, in order to draw attention to 
his ginger-beer, represented a clown with a 
‘bottle in his hand, the ginger-beer being in a 
| state of violent explosion. Well, if that was 
art at all, it was very low ; but all people looked 
at it, and the manufacturers, who simply thought 
whether a thing would pay or not, could not 
sneer at the ginger-beer man. Mr. Chamberlain 
then went on to say there was a great deal of 
art in England years ago, in a very uppretending 
way, in many of their churches. Many of 
them had been frestored or rebuilt, and when 
they went into villages now they got a new 





} 














which were new, and which were essentially 
different from the old work. Perhaps they were 
in a better sort of art, but they most often have 
felt that the whole thing was out of place. They 
were, in fact, copied from the town, and did not 
belong to the village ; and instead of awakening 
art, they were likely to do the very reverse. 
Having spoken of the doctrine of use, the 
lecturer criticised several kinds of modern 
upholstery, and especially what was called 
Gothic furniture, which was uncomfortable, 
covered with sharp angles, and all kinds of 
carving, pinnacles, gables, and bosses, comfort 
being entirely lost sight of. 





Books Receibed. 


Narrow Gauge Railways. By C. E. Spooner, C.E. 
London: Spon, Charing-cross. 1871. 
Narrow-GaucE feeders, we have always urged, 
are as essential to the ultimate development of 
the railway system, as twigs and leaf-stalks are 
to the ultimate development of a tree. Main 
trunks of railway cannot penetrate everywhere, 
and there must finally be slighter and cheaper 
lines to ramify into all the corners or recesses 
of the country, whether in mountain districts 
or in level plains. If it were possible to apply 
some simple mechanism to axles or wheels, 
whereby their gauge could be readily widened 
or narrowed, or so altered as to suit either trank 
or feeder, while the carriages in many cages 











remained the same, and broad enough for the 
broader gauges while not too broad for the nar« 
rower, all difficulties in the way of either steam 
or horse feeder lines or roads might soon be 
removed, and an elaborate network of minor 


out the country, to the immense advantage 
both of the railway companies and the public. 
Literary and professional works on narrow-gauge 
railways are therefore of great public import- 
ance at present; and the book now under notice 
enters fully into the subject, and is illustrated 
by various diagrammatic and other engravings. 
The Festiniog narrow or 1 ft. 11} in. gauge ig 
specially treated of, with the revolving axled 
wheels so suitable for sharp curves or turnings 
in the windings of the narrow-gauge lines. The 
volume begins with a reprint of a paper read at 
the Inventors’ Institute on narrow-gauge rail- 
ways, and there are other reprints and reports 
throughout the whole, forming a valuable mass 
of information on this important subject. 








Miscellanen. 


Discovery of Paintings at All Souls’ 
College, Oxford.—An interesting discovery has 
just been made at All Souls’ College. The 
college is undergoing renovation, and while the 
workmen were removing the painted canvas 
from the roof of the chapel, no less than fifteen 
paintings were discovered attached to the 
rafters. Each painting is on wood, about three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness, about 9 ft. in 
length, and varying in width from 5 ft. upwards. 








What some of them are intended to represent it 
is difficult to decide, and how long they have 
been in the roof is unknown. Two or three of 
the paintings evidently represent angels sounding 
trumpets, whilst the others are figures of men 
and women of very large size, and in remarkable 
postures; some of the former are represented 
as bent up in an unnatural manner. The work 
is very rudely executed. It appears from 
Chalmers’s “History of Oxford” that the 
canvas ceiling which has just been removed was 
painted by Sir James Thornhill, about the 
beginning of the last century. These paintings 
must therefore have been in the roof nearly two 
centuries. 


The Subsidence of Turnmill-street.—In 
the arbitration case, The Clerkenwell Vestry v. 
The Metropolitan Railway Company, Mr. John 
Clutton, the umpire appointed by the Board of 
Trade, under the Lands Clauses Censolidation 
Act, to inquire into and arbitrate upon the cir- 
cumstances connected with the damage occa- 
sioned to the sewer in Turnmill-street, Clerken- 
well, began the investigation at the Westminster 





building, a new altar, and many other pore: <4 pre The excavations made by the latter at 





Palace Hotel, on Thursday in last week. The 
circumstances in question formed the subject of 
a friendly suit between the Clerkenwell Vestry, 
as controllers of the sewer, on the one hand, 
and the Metropolitan Railway Company on the 


their Farringdon-street Station were alleged to 
have caused the giving way of the sewer, and 
the consequent subsidence of the street. The 
damages claimed amounted to1,7001. The com- 
pany denied their liability. The case of the 
claimant was gone into and closed, when the 
case was adjourned toa day to be fixed by the 
umpire. 

Wesleyan Chapel Building Fund.—The 
progress of the Metropolitan Wesleyan Chapel 
Building Fand is said to be satisfactory to the 
Wesleyans. The sum of 50,0001. was pro- 
mised some time ago by Sir Francis Lycett, 
on the condition that a further sum of 
50,0001. be contributed by subscribers in the 
provinces, thus enabling the committee to give 
2,0001. towards each of fifty chapels to be erected 
in London. The sum of 38,0001. has already 
been subscribed to meet Sir F. Lycett’s liberal 
offer, and there is now no doubt that the whole 
will be forthcoming. The building of a number 
of chapela is already in progress, while others 
are in contemplation. 

The New Royal Mint.— Application is to 
be made to Parliament next session for power to 
erect the New Royal Mint on the site selected 
at the Thames Embankment, near the City Gas 
Works there and Temple-street. Power to sell 
the old Mint and its site is also to be applied for. 


Mr. Ruskin has been elected Lord Rector 
of the University of St. Andrew’s, by a majority 
of seven over Lord Lytton. 





rails and tramways be very soon spread through. © 
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Condition of Leicester.—Our recent ob- 
servations have been received in the right spirit 
by the county papers. The Midland Free Press 
says :— 

“ We have another enemy at our doors. Fever, although 
not at present of a very dangerous type, is lurking about, 
and much sickness prevails. An article in the Builder, 
which we reprint in another page, boldly charges the 
Board of Health with negligence, and to choked sewers and 
imperfect ventilation of sewers, aided by water contami- 
nated by sewage matter, fever now prevalent is attributed. 
It is clearly incumbent upon the Board of Health, with 
such a state of things, and such charges hanging over 
them, to appoint an efficient sub-committee to consider 
the question of the health of the town in all its bearings. 
Hitherto we appear to have been only half-doing things, 
and for fear of expense have gone on throwing money 
away in make-shifts. It is time to have done with this 
system. We cannot afford such ‘cheap’ and imperfect 
work. The borough rates have risen quarter after 

uarter, and there is nothing but discontent and dissatis- 

tion on all sides. If the ratepayers had ‘value re- 
eeived’ for their money, or if the tax ended when the 
rate-collector had called, the thing might be endured, but 
when to ‘improvement’ and general district and other 
rates there have to be added doctors’ bills and suffering 
households, it is surely time to call upon the ‘ powers that 
be’ to alter their method of proceeding.” 


Carved Wood Reredos. — In Creech 
Grange Church, Dorset, a reredos of Norman 
character, corresponding with the original style 
of the building, and mainly of oak, has been set 
up. It extends the full width of the east-end, but 
the portion behind the altar-table, or reredos 
proper, is slightly higher than the remainder, 
and projects a little more in front. This portion 
has semicircular arches, with carved capitals and 
shafts of ebony, and inlays of walnut ebony 
and box-wood, filled with a subject, carved in 
oak, of the “ Supper at Emmaus,” and having 
on either side a square panel, containing an 
adoring angel. The lateral portions of the 


reredos consist each of an arcade of three_ 


semicircular arches, supported by capitals and 
ebony shaft, the spandrels between the arches 
being occupied by carved rosettes, and inlays of 
different woods. The work has been executed 
by Mr. Boulton, from the desgns of Mr. E. A. 
Roche, architect. 


Effect of Sanitary Improvements.—At 
the last meeting of the Rotherham Board of 
Guardians Dr. Beard alluded to the fact that the 
supply of good water to Rawmarsh would be a 
great benefit to the locality. That morning, 
when driving from Swinton in company with 
Dr. Blythman, the latter gentleman pointed out 
a block of houses at Rawmarsh where fever had 
once been epidemic. Through good drainage 
having been effected by the Local Board, and aa 
excellent supply of water having been laid on, 
that state of things had been altered, and the 
houses were perfectly healthy and free from the 
diseases referred to. Much good had, without 
doubt, been accomplished by the Rawmarsh 
Local Board, and it ought to be a satisfaction to 
the Corporation of Rotherham to know that they 
had assisted them in doing so by giving them a 
plentifal supply of water, which, with other 
things, had most certainly reduced the rate of 
mortality. 


The Sanitary State of Leeds.—In a 
leading article on the state of the New Wortley 
district, the Leeds Mercury blames Chancery for 
granting an injunction against the passing of 
undefecated sewage into the river, and the cor- 
poration for having done nothing to remedy the 
reeultant evils. The case of the Vicar of New 
Wortley is adduced. He and his wife and family 
have severely and over and over again suffered 
from fever and other ailments during the last 
six years; but according to the writer himself 
of the article, the construction of their dwelling 
and ite drains is defective, and the privy system 
and pigstyes prevail in the neighbourhood. 
When the injunction was granted is not 
stated, but it is spoken of as a recent grievance. 
If the vicar’s family, however, bave suffered so 
grievously for six years, surely the corporation 
far more than the Chancellor is to blame. 


Death of an Irish Sculptor.—Mr. Joseph 
Watkins, R.H.A., M.R.I.A., an Irish seulptor of 
promise, was interred in Mount Jermone Pro- 
testant Cemetery, last Saturday morning, having 
died of an attack of gastric fever. Some of his 
well-executed busts were to be seen at the annual 
exhibitions of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
and in some of the public halls and private 
dwellings in Dublin. It was only a few short 
years since he embraced the profession of the 
sculptor; yet his industry and love of his art 
enabled him to make rapid progress. Dying at 
the early age of thirty-three, with a professional 
career scarcely well begun, he leaves behind 
him works that do him and his art credit. 


reducing the consamption of fuel in steamships 
(says a contemporary) has been solved, not by 
some famous maker of marine engines, but by 
the great plough-manofacturing firm, Messrs. 
J.&F. Howard, of Bedford. Their safety watertube 
boiler has proved itself capable of being worked 


Steam Botlers.—The problem of enormously { 


The Cattle Show.—The Smithfield Club 
Show, in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, will 
be opened on Monday next. 








TENDERS 


For the enlargement and remodelling of Dalton-hall» 
Yorkshire, for the trustees of the estates of the Right 





with security at a pressure of 140 Ib. to 150 Ib. 
per square inch, as well at sea as on the land. 
A calculation in the Times shows how, in a single | 
voyage to China and back, the saving in coal, 
might amount to 1,0001.; while there would be | 


dreds of tons. When peat-ball fnel has been 
introduced, giving, as it does, three times as 
great a result as coal, weight for weight, the 
economy of ocean steam navigation will indeed 
be one of the most remarkable triumphs of 
modern invention. 


Provident Dispensaries.—The first report 
of the Medical Committee of the Charity Orga- 
nization Society (Lewis, Gower-etreet) gives a 
‘series of rules for Provident Dispensaries, 
| adopted by the Council. The committee recom- 
| mend the admission into the Mansging Oom- 
mittee of the Dispensaries of a certain proportion 
|of the benefited members, acting as repre- 
| sentatives of the whole body ; and they hope the 
,time may come when Provident Dispensaries 
/will beeome entirely self-supporting, and the 

management rest altogether with the members. 
Meantime the committee desire to draw atten-| 
tion to the abuses of the medical charities, and | 

to develope the provident principle as a remedy 

which the public are advised to promote instead 
_of eleemosynary dispensaries. 





an additional available freight of several hun- | 





Fall of a House in Glasgow.—On Thursday 
morning, in last week, between four and five | 
o'clock, a large four-story tenement in Old Wynd, 
Glasgow, with little warning, fell with a crash | 
into the street. For some time past it was con- | 
sidered that the building, which was a very old | 
‘one, was in a dangerous condition, and the | 
‘tenants were warned to leave. Of these, twelve, | 

with their families, obeyed the warning ; but six, 
numbering in all about fifty persons, remained, | 
and nearly paid with their lives for their | 
temerity. At the hour mentioned a constable 
happened to pass the building, when he heard a | 
creaking sound, as of a beam of timber yielding | 
to a severe strain. He at once, at the risk of | 
his own life, rushed up the stairs, and awakened | 
the unconscious inmates, and scarcely had the | 
last got clear of the building when it fell. 


| 


“ The Cry of the Poor.”— Under this title | 
a tractate has been published at Bristol, by | 
Morgan, Clare-street, purporting to be “ a letter 
from sixteen working men of Bristol to the 
sixteen aldermen of the city,” concerning the 
impure air of the city, a people’s park, free 
bathing-places, news-rooms, and a free lending. | 
library, no toll-bridges, and a fish-market. The | 
subjects are of special interest to the citizens, | 
and it is the duty of the aldermen to see to| 
them ; but will the citizens, either rich or poor, | 
help to pay the cost? That is the question. Of| 
course, the “sixteen aldermen” cannot be 
expected to do so. 


Royal Albert Hall.—A now cantata, by 
Mr. W. Carter, entitled “ Placida, the Christian 
Martyr,” and dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Mary 
of Teck, is to be performed on Tuesday evening 
next, December 5th, at this hall, conducted by 
the composer. A selection of sacred music will 
also be given, including Mendelssohn’s “ Hear 
my Prayer” and “Judge me, O God,” Beet- 
hoven’s “ Hallelujah Chorus,” &e. The prin- 
cipal artistes are Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Frank Elmore, &c., with a 
choir of 1,000 performers. 


Fire at the Thames Plate Glass Com- 
pany’s Works.—At a few minutes before mid- 
night on Sunday last a fire broke out in the 
premises of the above company at Orehard-street, 
Blackwall, and it was not entirely extinguished 
until noon of Monday. The fire began in the 
casting-house, a building of 230 ft. long and 
35 ft. wide, and it extended to the melting-house, 
a building, 200 ft. in length and 45 ft. wide. 


The Late Mr. C. J. Richardson, Archi. 
tect.—We notice with regret the death of this 
gentleman, ,which occurred on the 20th alt. at 
his residence in Kensington. 

West Ham School Board.—Mr. J. T. 








Newman, of Fenchurch-street and Upton Manor, 
West Ham, has been appointed architect to the 
West Ham School Board. 
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Honourable Lord Hotham, Mesars. Edward J. Payne & 
Remy? Talbot, architects. Quantities by Mr, Thos, H. 
Man 








Markwick & Thurgood............ £18,917 0 0 
Wilson & S00 ......cceccssseeseesseee 18,870 0 0 
Simpson & Malone........csee-e+s+0 17,966 18 0 
bh 17,702 0 0 
Jeckson 16,882 0 0 
ie mmenoasiil er ineeainemneet 16,508 0 0 
ronwork of the Conservatory. 
Macfarlane & Co. ....... etansaaenes 350 0 0 





For alterations to manufactory, Hanley, for _Mesere- 
Powell & Bishop. Mesars, Scrivener & Son, architects: 
Radfern, Brothers ...........:.sc0000+ £375 00 


RADII cctscnncnsanestanveniicnanmunieteoncces 323 0 0 
TRGEET anccsssccenansnisesnarntniaenncanianne® 318 0 0 
SEE - socanwnsccimnuiitdineustninmenvennes 317 0 0 
Matthews (accepted)............s+ 317 0 0 





For stables at Barleston, Staffordshire, for Mr. J. W. 


Pankhurst. Mesers. Scrivener & Son, architects :— 
Barlow .ccccsverscescevecccsseanseesveee ses £529 11 0 
Cooke (accepted) ........ccssseeccererese 006 0 0 





For roads, footpaths, and 12-in. drains round the estate 
of the Right Hon, Earl Spencer, Wandsworth-common. 
Messrs. Beeston, Son, and ‘eton, architects fo 














III enineiapiiiinbatigkainintnd tae £1,199 0 0 
i 00 
00 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 
For new public schoola, Boston, Lincolnshire, Mr, 
ee — a 
BPPOLl .cccecccvetceesetsnscesccsrrrere 
Hieoien 00 
Hobson & Taylor 0 0 
Huddlestone 00 
Pannel & Co......00 00 
Shervin (accepted) 0 0 
For edditional buildings to workhouse, Spalding. Mr. 


Kirk, architect :— 








00 

Stevenson & Co. ..crcccccresreeressee 00 
Hobson & Taylor...... 6 0 
COTO cer veccocesece 00 
BeOd  nccccscceessee 00 
Dawson 00 
Huddlestone ........-scsercserceeceeses 2, 00 
Chappell (accepted) ...00..--0s008 1,772 0 0 





For new warehouse, &c., for Messrs. Dyer & Co., Shep- 
perton-street, Islington, Mr, Jumes Miller, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 







Bri PsOD .......+..sseereevevsesererseese £1,534 0 0 
Serivener & White 1,535 0 0 
Cole ....... 1,07 0 0 
Tilley 1,400 0 0 
Kilby 1,317 ° e 


Bridgman, Nuthall, & West... 1,129 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. W. C.—G. M.—G. R.—Mr. T.—E. P.-E. C. H—B,. N. & W.— 
D. B.—W. L.—T. 6.—J. B—G. B.—G. T. H.—A Leedon Surveyor. — 
T. W. R.--W. E. A—C. C.—@, & B.—D, A—A. & Son.—B. G.—J. H. 
8.C, (the Building, generally, must be considered Elizabethan).— 
A. 8. C. B. (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, liste of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not mecessarily for 
publication, 

Nors.—The responstbility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta of course with the authors. 





Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Quarry Agents. — Shi L 
Merchants, and Centractors furnished with Pri 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 & 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C.—[Apvr.]} 





Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdte, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufactarer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildin Estimates 
and plans on icati rice :—Vi 
clocks, from 151.; chureh clocks, from 401. 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 
Timekeeping and ili nteed, Whole- 





sale Entrance—B ntington Beets Works.[Apvr. | 
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i. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, s, Greenhouses, &e. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
476, NEW OXFORD-8STREET, London, W.C. 
WORKS :—FARRINGDON-ROAD. 
Publishers of a a on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 





In imperial 8vo. with numerous price 31s. 64. cloth. 


A HISTORY of the GOTHIO "REVIVAL : 
an Attempt to show how far the Taste for Medisval Archi- 
tecture was retained in Eogiand amend last two ceutaries, and 
bas been re-developed in the present. 
= ee L. EASTLAKE, F.R.LB.A. Arckitect, 
Author, Second Edition, price 13s, 
HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTS in FURNI- 


aces > &c. with about 90 llustrations. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
BUILDERS and Others desirin & really good system, can 
BOOKS, DOUBLE 
offered in “ Builder,” 





have a set of MODELS for BU 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the 
= ny a which has been 


by many large firms. Also a 
“wey by Single Eutry, suitable for small builders. — 
ion KE. A. it. George’s-road, Regent's Park, Loadon, 








GMALL CAPITAL REQUIRED, in a 


RANEEEEGEED, end te assist in carrying ont a i 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, T, by a first- 


cleans GRAINER and MARBLER. Plecework.— Address 
A. G. 97, Willes-road, Kentish-town, N. W. 4 


ANTED NT, first- 
WA cercnstars ent manga ewe anon 
A. G. 37, Wilenrend, Kentish-town, 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 


rerpectable Mas, as JOBBING BRICKLAYER, ~~ an 
&c.—Address, E. B. No. 6, Little Marylebone-street, London, W ~ 


ANTED, Two Hours’ practical IN- 

STRUCTION in CARPENTRY daily. ——— of 

Oxferd-street preferred.—Address, by letter ouly, stating inclasive 
t.rms, X. 27, Alfred-place, Bedford-square. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
ANTED, by a fully competent ASSIST- 
ANT, an LB hendmnn 4 Town or coantry.—Address 
ALPBA, 12, Sidmouth-street, xegent-equere, W.C. 




















ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, BUILD. 
TANS VIBES of ANGLE and 
iN wee i Pome Lineal 
every Section Seliock for Root oid Boilers, &c. po Ngee a . 
found inval ny ave ougaged in in "eteatiog’ tor Wronght. 
Publishers, vInTUR® 00, 26, Ivy-lane, London. 





By THOMAS MORRIS, 


BREF CHAPTERS on on “BRITISH CAR- 
= Will be read with pleasure rot ovis by profensioval men, but b 
the educated out-ide publ.c.”—Architect, created 


A HOUSE for the SUBURBS, 12s, 6d. 
PERSPKCTIVE, 3s. 6d. 


P A CLUB ® RAILWAY and other COM- 

DILAPIDATIONS, ECCLESIASTICAL and 
GENERAL, adapted to the Act of 1871. 4+. 64,—“ We commend Mr. 
Morrie’s wok to solicitors, incambents, and surveyors,’ — Estates 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
Just published with the — Alm of the Stati s 


[HE BRITISH “ALMANAC for 1872, 


Menthiy Wetton’ the Calen@ar of Remarkable D+ and Terme ; 
Notices, Sunday Lessons; Meteorological and Re- 
raarks ; Astronomical Facts and Phenomena ; Tables of the Sun, 








Moon, and Tides ; with @ Miscellaneous Register of Information on con | prora 


nested with Gov. 





geti man, with & good address, can CB 
in profite ¢ of - old bt or secure a good 
salary by inves’ from 3061. to W0l, Amount secured,—Address, 
OPTIMUS, Post-office, Maseum-atreet, W.C. 


ANTED, a PARTNER, in an established 

BUILDER and TIMBSR MERCHANT’S BUSINSSS, with 

with engine, saw-millt, joinery, mastiaery, &eAadarem, {1,038 

¥ » saw-milla, - L 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” ‘i . 











W ANTED 1 OY a good Plumber, a SITUA- 
TION or Son No objection te fill pas time in other 
branches,— Address, B. A. 59, Stamford-street, Blackfriars. 
TO ASSISTANTS. 


WANTED, by an Architect, in London, a 
practical ASSISTANT, well up in design, construc- 

tion, perspective, and specification. —Add ress, refer- 

ences, &§ to A. B. New City Club, George-yard, 





age, 
Leambard-street, E.C. 





ANTED, an ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSISTANT, fully competent in Gothic church work. 
None a need apply. State terms.—Address, 160, Odfive of “ Tue 


A. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTURAL 

e ARTIST, Lincoln's-inn-fields Chambers, Lincoln’s-ian, W.C. 

vee in outline or colour, competition working and 

detail drawings, designs from sketches or instructions. Highest 
references. Moderate terms. Established 





nineteen years, 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, who is a 

thorough good ‘PL PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB. No 
objection to fill u up time at other branches.— Address, W. C. = 
No. 16, Prince of Wales- ee nee London, N.W. 


ANTED, by ri | Young Man, who has 
served his axtésios, a SITUATION in an Architect's Office as 
yen tomer Has a th taste for drawing, and is a fair 





—Address, W. H. 5, Norman-road, 8t. Leonard’s. 





R. BAILEY DENTON, C.E. on the 


SEWAGE QUESTIO 
The SELECTION and PREPARATION of L AND for : ~peeneal 
and INTERMITTENT FILTRATION, Price 
®. «| ¥. N. 8PON, <8, Charing-crces. 





PLUMBERS, ay DERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by cang Maa, a SITUA- 
TION ‘as 3. Be — GLAZIER, WRITER, 
GRAINER, and PAPER-HANGER. Willing to make himself 
Useful, Town or country.—Address, E.R. 8, Gees-court, 





street, Strand, W Can y years with Messrs. Myers and 
— Manstieid, has RY MOVED his oprions to the above 
Q and d, and every kind of 
rendered on moderate and mutual terms. DISPUTED 

AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED To, 


ME: BARBER, Surveyor, 12, , Buckingham. 








Seterdkroct, 
WASTED, by a respecta oung Man, 
aged 22, a SITUATION as —— mae JOINER. 


Wage: not so mach an — as & constant sitastion.— Address, 
H. B. 275, New Kent-road, 8. E. 





= Government, Lv ew Commerce aad 
THE COMPANION. ‘to the ALMANAC. A) 


Year-Book of an ag for 1872 on Subjects connected 
Improvements, Legislation, Statistica, he” Price Su 61 clothe 
Or BRITISH SLES and COMPANION 
bound together, in cloth, 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S SHEET 
ALMANAC, price 2%. 


at hey -royal paper, is equally for the Counting-houe, 


adapted 
> a, containing Lists of = Chief Officers of State | 
| street, Bow 


ru 





Taagen, Fe ie Offices, London B Off with 
gm Postal Information ; te contellished with a View of | 
pg with the New Pier, of whieh Proof Impressions on thick 
paper may be had at 3s. each. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 








THE LEISURE HOUR 


AND 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


LABGE OCTAVO 


VOLUMES FOR 


SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 
NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS, 
LIBRARIES, 
SCHOOL PRIZES, &. 
7s, cloth boards; 8s, 6d. gilt extra; 10s, half-calf, 


1871, 





LONDON: 66, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


it 





MPROVER WANTED, in a London Ar- 


chitect’s Office.—Address, No. 42, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


A N ARCHITECT, of considerable practice, 
has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL.— Address, 3,142, 
of se of “ The Builder,” 


V 7 ANTED, in an Architect's Office, at the 
Eust-end of London, a YOUTH as CLERK, who has bad some 
little ‘<5 “themes with salary required, to B. 45, Merchant- 











TO CARPANTERS. 
WANTED, tD, FOUR really useful MEN, as 
ohn a ae and JOINERS,—Full particulars to N. 





TO HOT-WATER HAND3. 


\ ANTED, good MEN, well used to the 
snail _DMALL FIP GYUEEU.—apely, J. 1. BACON 808, Fer. 








TO PORTABLE-ENGINE DRIVERS, 


ANTED, a MAN, to SYTOKE and 

DRIVE the above, and to execute Small Repaira. Constant 
rituation to a steady man. W 

testimonials, 179, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a MAN, who thoroughly 
understands working a vented to CUT SLEEPERS, 


RAILWAY FENCING, &, Single man ferred.— Address, 
Post- -office, U xbridge. 


ANTED, immediately, a steady coals 
ex aputenn Man to WORK one of Powis & James's 
MOULDING MACHINES.—Apply to TOOTH & CO. Timber Mer- 
chants, Brighton. 
TO PLUMBERS AND GLAZIERS. 


WANTED, a good, respectable THREE- 














BRANCH Bet for a country busimess. To a sober and 


industrious man a permanent situstion,—Address, P, R, at Mr. 
Chennell’s, Stationer, G dalmiug, Surrey. 


al 
V ANIJED, by a Small, bat rising Firm, at 
Lambeth, tor BY it 
energetic FOREMAN of JOINE8, 2. a be quats and accn rate 
in fretting out, It withs knowledge of machioery preferred. —— 
—Adadress, stating age, wages required, and 
to last employer, to 176, Office of “ The Builder,” 




















’ 
EALE’S SERIES of RUDIMENTARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
Thise popular series of bocks, now comprising oooie 300 distinct 
works in sctence and education, at prices varying from ls. to 5s. are 
to Atchitects, Builders, Artisans, and 
Stadents a 3 y, and as suited for Workmen’ 6 Libraries, Literary 
and Scientific em tchoels, Science Classes, &c, The foi- 
lowing is # list of the 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES, 
Vol. 165. IRON and HEAT: Exhibiting the Principles concerned in 
= Constructicn of Iron Beams, Girders, &c. By J. 
mour, C.6. Woodeuts. 2s, 6d. (Just published. 
Vol. 166, POWnE in MOTION: Horse Power, Motion, Toothed 
Wheel Gearing, Long and Short Driving Bands, Angular 
By J. Aimour, C.E, With 73 one 
[Just pubiir bed. 
Vol. 167. ThEATIOn on the CONSTRUCTION of [KUN BRIDGKS, 
GIRDERS, ROUrs, and other STRUCTURES, By 
Francis Campin, C.R, Numerous illustrations, 2s. 


fh 
Vol, 168, DRAWING and MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. By J 
Heather, M.A. Numerous woodcuts. ls. 6d. [ Ready. 
Vol. 169, OPLCAL = LNSTKU MENTS. av J. F. Heather, MA. 
Numerous Wovdcuts, ls. 6d. [Ready y. 
Vol. 170, SURVEYING and ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS, By 
J. ¥. Heather, M.A, Numerous Woodcuts. ls 6d. 





(Ready. 
Vol. 173. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. Partly based on Portlock’s 
“ Rudiments of Geology.” By Ralph Tate, A.L.3. ~ 


Numerous Woottcuts, 2s, [Ready. 
Vol, 174, HISTORICAL GEULOGY. based on Portloca’s 
— of Geology.” ph Tate, A. Teeeme 


Vol. 160, EALLGKANTS GUIDE to se NEW ZRALAND 
y James Bairc, B.A. [Ready. 
Vol, 171, WoukMan’s manu ase on ENGINEERING DRaWinu 
By J. Maxton, Instructor in Drawing, School of Naval 
Architectuie, &, Kensington, Plates and Woodcuts. 
[Nearly ready. 
Vol, 172, — TOOLS. For the Use of Mine Managers, Agents, 
tudenta, &, By W. Morgans, Bristol School of Mins. 
(Nearly ready. 
Vol, 172. ATLAS to the above. Containing 235 illustrations. 
ead COMPLEIE LinTS of the SERIES post free on one 
‘ : LOCKWOOD & CU, 7, Stationem’-hall-court, B.C, 





ANTED, in a London Firm, a thoroughly 
, competent WANAGING FOREMAN, wellup to machinery, 
tto take out quantities. None 
a characters will not not bear the strictest invest igatic oa need apply. 
Apply, by letter, stating wages i, with testi- 
moniats, to T. O. J. ag ietchim & Bou's, 20, Beene eg aw. 


\ ANTED, TWO OUT-DOOR AP- 

PRENTICES ; one to the Carpentry, the other to the 
Painting amd Decoration, — Address, GEU, CANDLER, Builder, 
Buixton-hil!, London, 


ADIES having a good General Knowledge 

d of DRAWING (School ef Art Students preferred) can have 

PHRMANENT EMPLOYMENT at PAINIING on TILES. to 

commence at 15s. per week.—Apply, by letter only, to W. B, 
SIMPSON & SONS, Art-Tile Painters, 456, West Strand, Loadon. 


NLEKK WANTED.—His duties would be 
principally Towa Travelling, Collecting, and Measuring, but 
he must be prepared to take office work when equired,—Address 
No. 119, Office of “The Builder,” stating age and ealary expected 
Security for 300%. would be demanded. 
TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 
\ ANTED, GRAINING, by the JOB or 
YARD, or a Situation as Foreman of Painters and Decorators 
Good references, —Address, B. YOUNG, 186, Vauxhall Bridge- -road, 
Pimlico, 
~T9 ARCHITECTS, BUILDKRS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, Constant or Temporary EM- 
es gg t. by an Artistic Colourist aad good Perspective 
Six years’ ——- Terms moderate . 
. 9, Alfred-street, St. 























Draughtsman. ed 24, 
Work at home a qe — Address, G 
George’ ‘s road, Peckham. 


ANTED, by a Carpenter, who is a 
ood waliben and paperhanger, a RE-ENGAGEMENT ae 
GENERAL Ae area HAND. Can take repairs in the following 


zincw eens gastitting, and bricklayiag, or 
any job in oo repairs, —Addrese, W 
Chelsea, 








. 1, Manor-street, King’s-road, 


‘ages, 228. per week.—Address, with | 


TO BUILDERS “oe ERS 


\ ANTED, by a ble Man, a 

SITUATION as Iasieen, am fBR, and GLAZIER. Is 
willing to make himeeif ——_ useful. — Address, H. P. 1, 
Princes-street, _ Commercial-road , Lambeth. 


TO BUL LDERS, TRONMONGERS, 


WANTED, by an experienced Workman, a 

SITUATION as BELLHANGER, GASFITTER, &c. Under. 
stands hot water, References unexceptionable.—address, W. H. 
No. 26, Dragon-road, 8t. George’s-road, Camberwell, 8. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by a careful DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, well qualified im construction, perspective, and 
details, and of practical SS ENGAGEMENT. —Address, 


| H. 4, Post-office, 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


WAN by a competent and practical 
ASSISTANT, ‘an ENGAGEMENT, Permanent or ether- 
on moderate terma,— Address, L. B. Post-office, Edwardese 
porn og Kensington, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, a 


STIUATION as CLERK to the above, or as Cashier on 
Goed references.— 





Railway or other Works, or on an Estate. 
Address, A. B. 13, Warner-street, Sarnsbury, N. 


TO BUILDERS, &. 





























aged 20, 
_ SITUATION as CLERK. Good and arith 
cbaracter from last situation.—Address, H. L 20, 
| Oxford. anast, New-read, E. 
| TO ARCHITEC!S, &c. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, of between 
ex and coven gunn’ experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is 
a veat dretghteman, and weil up in working and —s 
| drawings. Good references, Te:im: moderate.— Address, X. 13, 
Wausevcy-street, Walworth-road, Southwark. 
TO ARCHITSCTS. 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, who is 
an excellent draughtsman, wel! versed tn comstruction and 
ANT. Good testimonials can 


























detail, an ENGAGEMENT as ASSIST. 
be given, aud satisfectory reasons for terminatten of last engage- 
ment,—Address, A. B. Post-offive, Regent’s Park-road, N.W. 
TO BUILDERS, OONTRACTORS, &e. 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT AS CLERK. Has had great A ony in 
making out for cer Is 
a pans oe bookkeeper, rapid caleulater, ond | good peoman. - 
Address, A. B. 35, Howiand-street, Tottenham-coart-road, W. 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser a RE-EN- 











GAGEMENT (in London preferred). Aceustomed to book- 
keeping and general office routine, @king off quantities, estimating, 
prepariug drawings and specificstions, suy a works, &. 
Aged 30. Good references,—Addrese, Ww. BAILEY'S, %, 
Piulico-road, 8.W. 


y TANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 

gool Glass ps Pi and Glazier, and therougsly experienced in 
the various branches of Painting, Paperhanging, sad House Deco- 
rating, PIECEWORK, at low prices, in any of the above branches, or 
to Take the Management of a Business, having beea in busimess for 
bimseif eight years.—Address, H. M. 91, Amelin-street, Walworth- 
road, 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Married Man, a SITUA- 

TION or JOB, as PLUMBER and GASFITTER. No obd- 

jection to fill up time at other branches. Used to“both town and 
country work. give first-class references if required. — Address, 


Sra or 2, Hiigh-etreet, Southall 
UILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by 


- ‘thoroughly and 
energetic Man, BRICK WORK or curTl 





<tr 
ra Situation as Foreman of Bricklayers, or wharge a Jo 

Theesughly acquainted with drawings and setting out work. Good 
references. —Addrere, W. R. Sussex House, Southgate-road, Isiing- 


ton, N. 
TO NOBLEMEN, ARCHITECTS, AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a ra wonkise & practical Man, 
a RE- ENGAGEMENT as WOxnKING or GENERAL = 
— or ——— - Lxbour ap on a 4 —_—-_ the hagent 











el in sy ns WINFIELD, ‘Builder, atton Heston, W, 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Dxo. 2, 1871. 








\ 7 ANTED, by a OL CLERK of WORKS, a 


RE ENGAGEM ive most satisfactory =ieunens 
and testimonials for ing qua! cation and character.—Address, 
152, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 





W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, or the CHARGE of a 
JOB, or to TAKE the CARPENTER’S WORK, PIECEWORK. Good 
references. —Address, A. B 10, Tudor-place, Tottenham -c purt-road. 


\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS. Good testimonia!s.— 
Addrees, T. M..3, Clarendon-place, New Church-road, South 
Hackney, KE. 


x TO BUILDERS. 
\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a heveustte efficient BUILDER'S FOREMAN, or CON- 
TRACTOR’S ASSISTANT. Byst ant tic, but knows 
nothing of jobbing and coffin-making.—Address, DECIMAL, Post- 
office, Reigate, Surrey. 


UILDERS AND CONT 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, er the Charge of a Job. Carpenter 
and Joiner by trade. Aged Good reference and testimonials. 
London preferred. — Address, & J. Lucas’s Library, ‘ Hogh-street, 
Camden-town, N.W. 

















TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS. 


y JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


WORKING FOREMEN, or otherwise, over Smith Fitters, 
&c. Also weli up in hot and cold water work in al! its branches,— 
Addrees, P. G. 18, Cemmery-street, King’s-road, Che’ 


W ANTED, 2 , RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


theswaghhy” practi tic Man, as ee! A 
FOREMAN of BRICK CAYERS. « . BRICKWORK, GAUGE-WORK, 
or POINTING, Piece Work.—Tot.n or country. First-class refer- 
ences.— Address, A. B. 24, George-street, Cum erwell Park. 


\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


BUILDER'S FOREMAN. Many years with a City” firm. 
Experienced in ali branches of the building trade, setting out 
work, and superintending men. First-class references.’ The country 
not objected to.—Addreas, 144, Office of “ The Builder.” 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


thoroughly competent Builder's Clerk, as CLERK of WORKS, 
orGENERAL FOREMAN. Well up in office work. Generally and 
practically acquainted with all branches of the trade. First-class 
references.— Address, C. M, 26, Ash-grove, Hackney, E. 

















TO ARCHITECTS. é 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN desires EM- 
PLOYMENT. Can prepare designs, ve and detail 
drawings. Wishes to acquire farther practical knowleige.— Address, 
ZETA, eacon's, Leadenhall-s 


A GOOD ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSISTANT, of long experience, and with first-class refer- 
es oe is open to an ENGAGEMENT.—Addcess, 132, Office of “ The 


A FIRST - CLASS ARCHITECTURAL 


DRAUGHTSMAN, used to designing ani competition work, 
and to preparing artistic perspective s, working drawings, 4c. can 
give ASSISTANCE temporarily.—Add rete, M,N. care of Mr, Newn- 
ham, 91, Lan 91, Lamb's | Conduit-street, W. c. 


CHITECTS AND ) SURVEYORS. 


AX ARCHITECTS ASSISTANT has just 
completed a nine-months’ engagement with a City Architect, 
and }wishes for EM PLOYMENT. Is a good perspective and general 

ht fe ptiopavle.—Address, H, R. care of 














draug 
P. Lawless, Philpot-lane, B.C. 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYO 


THOROUGHLY efficient GENERAL 


ASSISTANT desi:es a RE-ENGAGEMENT .—Address, N. B. 
No. 4, Alms-terrace, Reservoir-street, Leeds. 








A THOROUGHLY practical and energetic 

PLASTERER WANTS EMPLOYMENT; or would Take 
Work to sny amount. Reference froma London firm,—Address, 
No, 186, Office of ** The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
CLERK of WORKS, of good expe- 


rience, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. First-class references 
and testimonials.—Address, No. 133, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


S CLERK of WORKS in a BUILDER'S 

Office, or to MANAGE a good JOBBING BUSINE3S. Well 

up in ~ usual routine of office work. Good references. Joiner by 

trade. Willing to fill up time at the bench. Aged 24. —Address, 
A. B. 31, Robert street, Hoxton. 


TO BRYWERS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS, 


A PRACTICAL SIGN-WRITER is open 


toan ENGAGEMENT. Town or country.—For particulars 
address J. P, 156, Stanhope-street, Regent’s-park, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 

















ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


‘4 
\ TAN TED, an immediate ENGAGE-| 
MENT, by on ASSISTANT, temporary or otherwise, Well 
up in design, working and perspective drawings, and specifica’ ar 
and a good land surveyor. Excellent references.—Address A. W. 
St. George’s Villas, Bickerton-road, Upper Holloway, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR». 


\ J ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, | 


s RE-ENGAGEMENT, as GENERAL FOREMAN, or Bhop | 
Foreman of Joiners, or the Management of a Job bing Shor. Well | 
up in all branches of the building trade. First-class references and | 
testimenials.—Address, B, C. 3, Ravensworth-terrace, Walham- 
green, Fulham, W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CARPEN- | 
TER and JorneR. Well soqueinted with joiner’s work. 
Aged 23. Wages 6d, per hour. Country preferred.—Address, T. B. 
No. 92, Hercules-buildings, Westminster-road, La mbeth. 


O BUILDERS AND CONTRAC 


_ 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, - pe FORE- | 
MAN of CARPPNTERS and JOINERS, or would take any 
quantity of the same. Seventeen years’ experience ; eight years as 
teak master; ; three years as builder.—Address, 195, Otfice of “ The 





| 











BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


\ TANTED, a SITUATIUN, as CLERK. 

Can take os quantities, measure work, estimate, &c. Can 
have first-rate references, and is well acquainted with accounts,— 
Address, A. B. 171, Blackfriars-road, E.C. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, NOBLEMEN, AND OTHER3. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as WORKING 


FOR@MAN, by a Tradesman, as PAINTER, GLAZIER, and 
PAPER-H 4NGER. No objection to the country. NB. 


QUANTITY TAKER 


MATOR, of great practical experience, offers ens 


ASSISTANCE, upon moderate terms.—Address, ESTIMATOR, 7 
| Arlington-street, New North-road, Istington. N. 





“| AS MANAGER or ASSISTANT.— | 


WANTED, by a thoroughly competent person, who has till 
| recently conducted a building and contracting business. Isa good 
| draughtsman, surveyor, and accountint. Office duties preferred. 
| Mo jerate ealary.—Address, G. F. care of Messrs, Street, Brothers, 
No, 5, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-ian, wc. 


A GENTLEMAN, aged 23, who has just 

completed an engagement as A°SISTANT SURVEYOR and 
| DRAUGHTSMAN, is desirou, of obtaining a SITUATION. Has had 
six years’ experience, at home and abroad. Isa neat draughtsman, 
and writes a good hand. First-class references and testimonials,— 
= A. B, Po.t-effice, Bath. 


Yous G MAN of upright character, 

ractical knowledge of CARPENTRY, desires a SITUA- 

TION that? will afford bim an opportunit, of qualifying himeelf in 

drawings. He is a good penman, and quick at accounts. Aged 24.— 
Address, J. BE. 36, Gray-street, Webber-street, 8. E. 


YOUNG MAN, who has worked five 


years at the JOINERY, and is desirous of farther experience, 
wishes to Bind himself for a term in a first-class Shop, as IM- 
PROVER. Wages immaterial, improvement being his misia object. 
Address, D. J, 12, Gladstone-street, South Lambeth. 














[MPEBIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established 1803. 
1, Old Broad-street, B.C. and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, oa 
Capital, 1,600,0002. Paid up and invested, 700,000 








of 
ig &c.— Address, A. G. 27, Craven-street, East-road, City- 


IMBER TRADE.—WANTED, a SITUA. | 


TION as FOREMAN and SALESMAN ina Retail Yard. Not 
object to travel to solicit castom in spare time. Over sixteen years 
in present firm. Willing to make himeelf genera'ly useful. Ag-d | 
31.— Address, J. R. J. 21, KEndell- -street, Long-acre, W.C. 


rpm BER TRADE.—The Advertiser, who has | 


3 had over wag years’ experience in the Trade, the latter eleven | i 
a: Ete 5 n ae ore of a great London firm, is see! 
nT as A ELLEK or MANA 
house.—Address, 139, Office of “ The Builder.” aiken so 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE is offered 


on moderate terms ; Architectural Drawing, Dest P 
spective, and Colouring; or in the Superin g, b, Per- 
Address, 8. A. Post-otfice, Wanstead, E. es 











orks,— 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


PEMPORARY ASSISTANCE, by 


thoroughly qualified estimating MEASURER and b 

axar 
pe me EYOR, of twenty years’ experience. Well up ie prices ry, 
— builders’ accounts and books.— Address, A. C. 205, King’s | 





GENTLEMEN AND BRICK MAKERS. 


REENGAGEMENT is WANTED by a 


practical Man, to DIG, MAKE, and BURN BRICKS, PiPESs, 

— TILES, &c. at per 1,000,in close or Scotch kilns, or ttock - work. 
to take — entire CHARGE of a BRICKFIELD at the price. | 
aaa S reference for many years.<-Address, 165, Office of “The 








UANTITY TAKER and MEASURER, | 
of Any years’ practical experience, —. TEMPORARY 


ASSISTANCE. Terms m.— Address, 
SURVEYOR, 25, Thornton- saaeh, = And road, Ww. 


N TO ARCHITECTS AND 8UsaV EYORS. | 
(GAGEMEN T desired, in Town, or Tem- | 
1 STANCE rendered, by an ex d 
, ae HITECT and SURVEYOR, Fully sanguine tn comin 
etail, epecifications, dilapidations, and design of mansions, ware. | 


houres, Wworkhouses, &c.—Address, A 
No. 106, Fenchurc-street, E.C. EE Se earn 


(SONTRACT WORK WANTED, in Plain i 


Oroamental PLASTERING, M i 
labour only. In Town, or an t ee ata oy 
> i 
Post-office, Dorcas- terrace, Sree Lh sme ae —. } 











A® ARCHITECT, with matured experience, | 


desires occupation ia wt offi 
capital would be we) em ployed,— ps Palins ts deen | 


Vils, Forest-hill, 8.5. H. St. Augnstine’s- | 





CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE, 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LO8S OF TIME. 
ACCIDEN'S CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 
Provide against Accidents of all Kinds by Insuring with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
One out of every Twelve Avnual Policy Holders becoming a 


Claimant each year.—Offices, 64, Cornbill, and 10, \Regent-street 
| London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


and ESTI-) 


EK DENT & CO. Manufacturers of TUR- 
« RET CLOCKS, Chiming, Ringing, Bell Machinery, &o, 

er Majesty and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. Makers of the 
GREAT CLOCK of the HOUANS of of PARLIAMENT.—61, Strand ; 
SORE EE Sages Daman y eee Tae Factory, Savoy-street, Strand, 





HE ASTRONOMER ROYAL, 
In his report to the Admiralty (Aug. 13, 1870) on 
Chronometers entered for ann competition, says of 
M. F. Dent's Chronometer, 
Chronometer that we have ever had on trial.” 
M. F. DENT, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen 
83, COCKSPUR-ST., CHARING-CROSS. 
M. F. Dent's Patent LOG CHRONOGRAPH, as supplied to and used 
by the Admiral 


* This is the finest 








ATHEMATICAL DRAWINGINSTRU- 


MENT}, THEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCUMFERENTERS 
SCALES, TAPES, CHALNS, T-SQUARES, kU ULES, &, 


aaa 


— oo TNE 4 ae 
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J. & W. HE. ARCHBUTT, 


901, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LAMBETH, 
Near Astley’s Theatre, 

Manufacturers of the above, and all descriptions of Surveying In- 
struments, unequalled for quality and price. Illustrated priced 
Catalogues forwarded on receipt of three Stamps. 

Every article warranted. Second-hand on of all kinds, 
by the best — always in stock. 


QTANLEY, Manufacturer of MATHE- 
MATICAL INSTRUMENTS to H. M. Government, Science and 
| Art Department, Council of India, Admiralty, &. Only Prize 'rize Meda) 
awarded at the Exhibition, 1862, for excellence of constrnctien of 
Mathematical Instruments. Drawing and Surve: ying Instruments 
of every description of the best possible Rte os p and highest 
finish, with many important improvements, at the most moderate 
cash prices. cae gent, Bae. These goods can be had by ordering 
direct only.—Address, Great Turnstile, Holborn, London. 


URVEYING and DRAWING INSTRU- 


ENTS.—The cheapest and best House in London for first- 
class SURVEYING and DRAWING INSTRU MENTS is C. BAKER'S, 
| 244 and 245, HIGH HOLBORN. Every article is manufactured by 
| the most experienced workmen, and is guaranteed of the highest 

finish. A large assortment of superior t second-hand Instruments of 
| all kinds kept in stock, KEetab.ished 1765. Catalogues free by post. 























YILT ROOM BORDERING— 


50,000 feet always on Stock, from 1d. per foot. Very superior 
auality. Erery —* of Picture-frames, at the lowest prices, 
| Regilding at trade pri 


GEO. REES, 57, DRURY-LANE, W.O. 
O UPHOLSTERERS, DECORATORS, 


CARVERS and GILDERS, BUILDERS, &c.—The most oat, 
sive assortment of GILT BORDERINGS and MOULUOINGS in 
London always in stock, or made to order from pattern or section 
at the pry notice, at the most reasonable prices.— JOSEPH 
ROGERS, 10, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. Established 35 years 














ss 1838. 
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For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Fi: of every description. 
especially in places subject to damp and This Asphaite ie 
ot ol extensively used for eat ore (as shown above), the absence 

oints ag tage Sy generation of For and 

&c, apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, Lb, "Pish-street-hill, 

eee, E.C. Country Builders supplied with Asphalte in Bulk for 
covering Footings Barn-floors, &c, with instroctions to lay it down 


ASENALES. — BARNETT’S PATENT 


SPHALTE PAVING COMPANY (LIMITED) is now pre- 
pared to enter into CONCRACTS with Corporate Bodies or Private 
Parties for ASPHALTING Public and Private ROADS, Footpaths, 
Courtyards, Coach-houses, Stable:, Basements, Fioors, Wareh uss, 
Granacies, Railway Platform:, Cattle Layers, &. with at least two 
years’ guarantee, Price list on epetenien 








Footpaths and Roads kept in Repa'r for Seven or Fiftee ~~ a 
from 34, to le. per annum the superficial yard, 
Com any’s Temporary Offices, 15, Coleman-street, E.C. 





NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


BOCIRTY, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Amount of Capital originally subscribed, 600,001. on 





which has been paid BD vane cevccdcs coed cdcvecsoeccece & 30,000 
Amount 4 from P; i oe sseccccccecess oo 920,000 | 
Annual Income 95,000 
Amount of Policies in ‘existence and outstanding ‘Additions 

Upwards Of 0... . 6s cceeccecee ster eesrseeseneessareeces £00 


Adiition to Policies at the Ninth Division of Profits, 23 per cent 
r 
Tie Tenth Q Qainquennial Division of Profite, Jane, 1875. 
CHARLES M'CABE, Secretary. 


N ORTH AMERICA LIFE 
OF FICE, 


No. 1, PALMERSTON-BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 





Arsets, lst January, 1871. Premium 000.” 
£1,048,000. | £488,000 


Profits divided annually, and _— hitherto aha 6 per cent, 
rannum on the A paid. 

Policies Non-forfeitavle afver Two or Three Yea oars, 

Liberal Terms given to parties unable to continue paying Pre- 


All Ordinary Policies RegistereJ, and the net v .lue deposited with 
| the New York State Government in approved Securities in trut for 





| miume. 


a statements of the condition of this Trust Account are 
published, The following is the latest :— 


HANCOCK’S 
NDIA-RUBBER GAS TUBING, for 


PORTABLE LAMPS, FOUNDRIES, WORKSHOPS, &c. 
HORSE-SINGEING APPARATUS, with GAS BUBNSRS, NIPPLE- 
PIECE, and FLEXIBLE TUBING complete, 
Improved INDIA-RUBBER DOOR-STOPS. 
= CART and WAGON COVERS (made any size te 


HONSE-LOIN COVERS (Waterproof), with straps complete, 
BELTING for BAW-. Thrashing Machinery, &. 


FLANGE TUBING, for excluding DRAUGHT 
and DUST, and preventing the Slamming of 
GLASS DOORS. 





itp 


JAMES LYNB HAN OOOK, 


VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS 
GOSWELL te & 266, GOSWELL-FOAD, LONDON, KC. 
ustrated Price Lists on application. 


BELLMAN & IVEY, 
GENERAL AND ORNAMENTAL PLASTERERS, 


SCAGLIOLA Bis MARBLE 


8UPERIOR PLASTER OF FARIS. 
This Plaster, made expressly for their own Busi lien’ 
quality, and its extreme lightness in weight insures po thet of 30 per 
cent. in use, a y its covering one- more superficies than the 











BULLETIN OF REGISTERED ~esiiag 
Number of Registere! Policies in force...... .700 

Amount of Registered ineurance in ols. £ a. d. 

DIOND. k0.c0neec 04485050 650s ceseeces (22 878 479 00) 4,726,958 9 5 


Deposit required by law . ( 1 533.035 30) "316,742 16 7 | 
Actual amount deposited abupeeds ee (2) my 200 00) 340,950 0 0} 
Surplus .... 7,164 70) 24,207 3 5 


( 
City, “County, aud State of a. York, 8.8, 
N. D. MORGAN, President, being sworn, says that the above is 
a true statement of the Reuistered Policy Account of the North 
America Life Insurance Company on the morning of Monday, the 


3rd October, 1871. 
N. D. MORGAN, President, 

Sworn to befure me this 23cd of October, 1871 
t1MON I. HYDE, Notary Public. 


ACTIVE AND INFLUENTIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Pemphiete and Propeciwes explaiuing the Government Registered 
j Pulictes will be sent on application to 
JOHN E, LEYLAND, European General Agent, 





general plas 
PRIZE MEDALS 
were awarded Messrs. Bellman & Ivey for their Works at the 
Exhibition of 1851, and again in 1 
PLASTER WORKS, 10, » LON DON, 1G» LIQUORPOND STREET 
SHOW ROOMS AND © FICE, 
4, BUCKINGHAM STREET, FITZROY sQU ane, LONDON, W. 








HUBB’'S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 


ted, with disgonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills. and fre. 
Lists of prices, with 130 illustrations, of all sizes and — of 
Chubb’s Safes, strong-room doors, and locks, sent 


CHUBB & SON, 
&. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, 
Cross-street Manchester ; and Horseley 


Lord-street, Liverpool ; 
-fields, Wolverhampton. 


BOL etal 





